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THE WEEK. 





LorpD ROSEBERY made a notable 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: speech—which is dealt with in 
AT HOME. detail elsewhere—at the Cutlers’ 
Feast at Sheffield on Thursday 

evening. All England—and, indeed, all Europe— 
will echo his graceful tribute to the services of the 
dying Czar to the cause of European peace and 
diplomatic truth. His references to the ridiculous 
scare of a fortnight age, and his explanation of the 
real circumstances attending our recent attempt to 
terminate the war in the East, must prove rather 
discouraging reading for those patriots who are so 
unpatriotically anxious for a display of incompetence 
in foreign politics on the part of the present Govern- 
ment. And his funeral oration over the grave of 
that “ party of a shrunken England ” which has been 
swelled to such proportions by the imagination of 
certain Chauvinists recognises the growing deter- 
mination of the democracy to maintain the name 
and honour of England and secure that her enorm- 
ous influence shall be thrown on the side of civilisa- 
tion and humanity—a welcome contrast with the 
behaviour imposed on her during the Russo-Turkish 
War and in the negotiation of the Treaty of Berlin. 





Mr. ASQUITH delivered the first of a series of 
addresses to his East Fifeshire constituents at Leven 
on Monday. He devoted his remarks almost entirely 
to the House of Lords. “ There is no longer any use 
in blinking the fact,” he said, “ that we have arrived 
ata point in our constitutional development when 
this great issue must be determined one way or the 
other.” This will be reassuring reading for those 
who have been having misgivings about the spirit of 
Ministers on this question. Mr. Asquith declared 
that the removal of the veto of the Lords was the 
object at which reform should aim. That veto 
was “incompatible with the first principles of 
representative and democratic government.” Mr. 
Asquith’s only anxiety for a completely emanci- 
pated House of Commons was lest it might 
“outlive its mandate; and as to that he 
thought the resources of statesmanship would be 
equal to providing a remedy. As a matter of 
fact, the resources of statesmanship have already 
done so. One of the planks of the Liberal platform 
is a demand for shorter Parliaments. Within four 
years a Parliament would have little chance of out- 
living its mandate, and, knowing beforehand that it 
would have to go back to the constituencies before 
the constituencies would have time to forget its 





proceedings, it would be most unlikely to attempt 
any legislation as to which it did not feel well assured 
of the national sanction. 





Mr. AsQuitTuH’s second speech, delivered on Thurs- 
day evening at Tayport, dealt with Labour questions, 
and may be concisely described as the defence of the 
practical reformer against the unpractical idealist. 
After an effective exposure of the absurd attempts of 
the Labour party to stimulate progress by dividing 
the forces which make for it, he sketched briefly the 
present Labour programme of the Government. 
It is to comprise a more thorough measure of 
factory inspection — including, what is becoming 
an urgent need, the inspection of laundries—a 
further amendment of the Truck Act, dealing with 
the vexed question of deductions for tools, and a 
further shortening of hours in certain unsanitary 
trades “till they lave reached the point consistent 
with decency and health.” He also foreshadowed a 
measure for shortening the hours of the shop assist- 
ants through the aid of the local authorities. Such 
practical reforms are, after all, more likely to win 
the support of practical men than the hazy ideals of 
Collectivism. These are confessedly unattainable in 
any case by the present or many succeeding genera- 
tions. And the means taken to attain them make 
them less attainable than ever. 


To-MoRROW will be signalised by one of the 
most remarkable demonstrations ever witnessed in 
London. At the instance of the London Reform 
Union, upwards of two hundred and fifty minis- 
ters of religion will deliver addresses to their 
congregations on the duties and _ responsibilities 
of civic life. Some stimulus of this kind to the 
apprehension of the average Londoner is specially 
needed in view of the creation of new local govern- 
ing bodies. It is the hope of every earnest reformer 
that these will be manned by workers sincerely 
interested in grappling with the social problems 
of this great city, and that they will not be 
left in the hands of such vestrymen as scoffed 
the other day at the reports of the sanitary 
inspectors on the condition of the underground 
bakeries. The serious trouble about the London 
citizen is that he can with difficulty be induced to 
give any attention to the affairs which in other 
cities excite the keenest interest amongst practical 
men. Absorbed in his own concerns, he leaves the 
greater needs of his district to people with the 
narrowest prejudices, to the class who in one of the 
wealthiest parishes circulate leaflets against the 
monstrous “spoliation” represented by the Free 
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Library rate. Something must be done to stir the 
larger mind of London out of this rut of apathy ; and 
the work of to-morrow—undertaken as it is by men 
of nearly all denominations of religion and politics— 
ought to bear excellent fruit. 


Tue conference held at Birmingham on the old- 
age pensions fund may prove in its ultimate effects 
to be the most important event of the week. There 
can be no doubt that no other question has a more 
real meaning to the poorer elector. The increase of 
machinery has diminished the number of occupations 
requiring minute skill in which old men can be as 
well employed as young. The diminution of the 
small-master system has removed one provision for 
old age which a good workman could at one time 
look forward to. The proportion of old people 
who go to the workhouses is greatest in the towns 
of big industries. In the country the agricultural 
depression has forced farmers to turn off any hand 
who is past his work, and has prevented the squire 
employer from pensioning his old labourers as he 
used todo. Thus the development of individualism 
is rendering necessary the biggest socialistic experi- 
ment yet recorded. All credit is due to Canon 
Blackley, who was the pioneer of the movement; to 
Mr. Charles Booth, who laid the necessary statistical 
basis; to Mr. Hunter, who applied to it the tests of 
the exact sciences; and even to Mr. Chamberlain, 
who took it up when he thought capital could be 
made out of it. 


But Sir James Kitson and those who joined with 
him in founding the new League in Birmingham 
have gone further—they have grappled with the 
question of ways and means. So far as the rural 
places are concerned, the fund they suggest would 
be sufficient even to meet the heavy charge which 
must fall on it in the early years of the ex- 
periment, when old people would be receiving 
pensions who had paid no insurance premiums 
during their youth. We doubt, however, whether 
the tithes and the charities would be enough to 
carry out the scheme on a national basis. Of course 
there will be an outery from the Church at this new 
scheme of “ spoliation.” But as one of the speakers 
suggested, with a certain appropriateness f m the 
place of meeting, the Church would do well to 
consider whether it would not be wise to give up 
its tithes as its “ransom.” If it were to sacrifice its 
tithes voluntarily for an old-age pension scheme, its 
electoral position as against the Liberation Society 
might become impregnable. Until the Commission 
on the Poor-Law reports, it would be premature to 
express a definite opinion on any cut-and-dried 
scheme, and we must not expect Lord Rosebery to 
add the new article to his programme to-night. But 
the new League has at least done well in securing a 
man of Sir James Kitson’s weight and wisdom for 
President. 


ALL this week the centre of interest 
in foreign politics has been at Liva- 
dia; as we go to press it seems 
likely to shift for a day or two to the seat of war in 
the East. After a delay which heightens the doubt 
already felt as to the strict accuracy of the telegrams 
recounting the Japanese successes, it is now an- 
nounced that the Japanese troops have at last 
crossed the Yalu into Manchuria, and that another 
Japanese force has landed in the neighbourhood of 
Port Arthur. A battle, which it would be premature 
to call decisive, is expected on Sunday, and the 
promptitude with which the Japanese Diet has 
voted the necessary supplies is a sufficient index of 
the national feeling. But there is little doubt that 
attention may at any moment be abruptly brought 
back to the deathbed of the Czar. It would seem 
that there is a slight rally in his condition, but the 
end cannot be distant. The Czarina, it would 
appear, has broken down, and the marriage of the 


ABROAD. 











Heir-Apparent and Princess Alix appears to have 
been postponed. She, probably, among all the 
Imperial party at Livadia, is the person deserving of 
most sympathy. 


THE session of the French Chambers “ opened 
very flat” on Tuesday, amid much apprehension of 
disaster to M. Dupuy’s Cabinet. But nothing par- 
ticular has yet happened ; and it may be conjectured 
that while the Czar still lives the attention of poli- 
ticians will be temporarily diverted from domestic 
struggles to the possibilities of complications in 
Europe. There are, no doubt, plenty of difficulties 
for the Government to face. Not to speak of the 
multitude of interpellations, of which the most 
exciting deals with the matter of the orphanage 
at Cempuis, there is a whole group of unsolved 
problems connected with the Budget—chief among 
them the reform of the taxes on intoxicants, 
with its possible stimulus to local and sectional 
jealousies from which France, in comparison with 
other Continental countries, has hitherto been 
conspicuously free. But the real ground for ap- 
prehension in France at present is the general 
disquiet and discontent. The Conservatives are 
rallying in defence of liberty and property — and 
occasionally citing our own Liberty and Property 
Defence League as their example. The extremists 
are rallying, too, and Socialism is undoubtedly more 
active than ever. M. Clémenceau may, after all, 
have good reasons for the concise summary of the 
situation he gave in La Justice of Wednesday last : 
“ With arms folded, eyes closed, mouths tightly shut, 
we slide on the slope of revolution.” 


Last week we noticed the probability that the 
futile independence of the Belgian Labour Party 
might lead to a coalition of other parties against 
them. The second ballots of last Sunday indicate 
that, among the electorate at any rate, the process 
has already begun. In spite of the somewhat 
hesitating and partial support of the Socialists, the 
Liberal and Progressist list at Brussels is completely 
defeated: the Clericals, who were from six to seven 
thousand votes behind at the first ballot, have obtained 
a majority of some ten thousand at the second; and 
while in the last Parliament they had a majority of 
only 34, they have now a majority of 56 against the 
combined Opposition. They now hold 104 seats, 
while the Liberals and Progressists together have 
only 15, and the Socialists (who to some extent 
have benefited by Progressist support) have no less 
than 33. 


SomE of the results, indeed, are quite enough to 
startle the steady-going Belgian bourgeoisie. Thus M. 
Alfred Defuisseaux, who has returned from exile to 
be elected Deputy for Charleroi, has been sentenced, 
in his absence, to fifteen years’ penal servitude for 
conspiracy and treason ; another Socialist Deputy, M. 
Brenez, is undergoing a sentence of five years’ im- 
prisonment for resisting the police ; and MM. Anseele, 
Vandervelde, and the other Socialist leaders, are 
regarded, more or less, as active revolutionaries 
by the Government and many Liberals, and 
have no desire to disclaim the imputation. The 
Socialists, indeed, are the only party whose leaders 
have been generally successful. The Liberals 
have lost M. Frére Orban — who stood alone at 
Liége and received 26,000 votes, while the 
Catholics received about 40,000 and the highest 
Socialist over 67,000—and MM. Graux and Bara be- 
sides; the Progressists MM. Janson and Féron; the 
Clericals the Prime Minister,and probably M. Woeste. 
Most of these will doubtless soon be elected Senators 
by the Provincial Councils; but a seat in an Upper 
House affords but poor consolation to a defeated 
Deputy of the first rank in politics. To Liberal 
lookers-on abroad the most consoling features are 
the defeat of the Prime Minister—and probably of 
Protectionism with him—and the probable return to 
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power of M. Beernaert. He is at least better than 
Clericals of the Woeste type, who regard him as the 
old Tories used to regard Mr. Disraeli; and the Pro- 
gressive Catholic Press are exhorting him to under- 
take a programme of social reform. 


THE fears of reaction in Germany have been 
considerably strengthened by the Emperor's speech 
of Thursday week. He insisted on the army as the 
sole support of the State, referred to the political con- 
flict of 1861 in Prussia, which, thanks to the services 
of the army, resulted in the triumph of the King and 
his Minister over the constitutional demands of the 
Parliament, and closed with an expression of hope 
that in case of need the half-battalions, to which he 
was presenting new colours, will serve as whole bat- 
talions. This seems,on the face of it, to be a mere piece 
of complimentary rhetoric; but Germans have a ten- 
dency tointerpret literally——every student of classical 
literature knows, for example, how very seriously 
they take the jokes in Aristophanes—and the ques- 
tion has seriously been debated in the Press whether 
the Emperor really means to convert the half-bat- 
talions into whole battalions, and so increase the army 
by between thirty and forty thousand men. For 
administrative as well as financial reasons this is 
impracticable ; but the general drift of the speech is 
clear enough. Count Caprivi, it is now reported, has 
succeeded in persuading the Prussian Minister of the 
necessity of moderation in the repressive legislation 
which is contemplated, and which will partly, at 
least, be Imperial and not State legislation, and the 
Emperor has expressed his entire confidence in him. 
But it is not improbable that the latter prefers to rely 
for the maintenance of order on a strong Executive 
backed by a military force severed from the associa- 
tions of civil life rather than on measures which 
could not pass without a severe Parliamentary con- 
flict and a dissolution, and probably not even then. 


THE Italian Government has taken a very serious 
and, so far as can be seen, a very unwise step. By a 
stroke of the pen it has ordered the dissolution of 
all associations, whatever their purpose, which have 
attached themselves to the Socialist party and 
adhered to its programme. In Milan alone fifty-five 
such associations have been dissolved—trade unions 
and co-operative societies, as well as Socialist clubs, 
which can be little more than debating clubs in 
some cases; there have been domiciliary visits and 
seizures of papers, and attempts—in most cases, it 
would seem, unsuccessful—have been made to seize 
the funds. The Government cannot be compli- 
mented on its wisdom. If Italy is on the verge 
of revolution, the associations will certainly recon- 
stitute themselves, as the Fasci dei Lavoratori have 
in Sicily. It cannot be supposed, in any case, that 
the railway-men of Milan, for instance, will rest 
content without a trade union, or that distributive 
co-operative societies, which are quite as much 
needed in Italy as anywhere else, will cease to 
exist because they have been dissolved. The same 
members will combine under new names, and their 
Socialism will be more pronounced than ever. And 
the Parliamentary portion of the Italian State is so 
far from being the whole of it that one cannot but 
fear that a Ministry which stifles the voice of one 
of the two great sections which stand outside 
politics may by-and-by have a rude awakening. One 
cannot help suspecting that Signor Crispi’s action is 
a mere device to prepare for a fresh demand for dic- 
tatorial powers. 


Mr. GLADSTONE having definitely 

LITERATURE, passed into retirement and declared 
etc. his public life at an end, we may 
expect that he will soon become the 

subject of a fresh stream of biographical literature. 
We may perhaps hail as the first appearance of that 





stream the book on Mr. Gladstone’s early career— 
“The Early Public Life of William Ewart Glad- 
stone "’—which Messrs. Methuen have issued this 
week. The author is Mr. A. Robjns. It is a very 
minute record—probably the minutest that has 
appeared—of Mr. Gladstone’s years at Eton, at 
the University, and in Parliament as member for 
Newark ; it also devotes a great deal of attention to 
the part in politics played by Mr. Gladstone's father, 
and on the whole must be welcomed as a valuable 
contribution towards Gladstonian biography. 





Tue Lord Chaneellor’s speech at Oxford on 
Saturday, when Somerville College kept what Pro- 
fessor Pelham called its “ first commemoration,” took 
an added charm from the fact that it was not meant 
for newspapers and reporters, but for the old friends 
and hard-working students, with whom he had 
come to express sympathy ; and the beautiful closing 
words must have gone the more deeply home from 
the unadorned directness with which they were 
spoken. He had already cast a light weapon of 
smiling destruction at that thin fallacy of the 
belated Philistine which talks of the cultivated 
woman as though she were the eccentric and un- 
womanly woman, such notions, he said, being “ vain 
and foolish imaginings”; and then, after congratu- 
lating Somerville and her sister colleges on the great 
triumph of having lived down ridicule, his voice 
insensibly took a deeper note as he spoke, in closing, 
of the one point he would like to emphasise—the fact 
that at Somerville College people of differing creeds 
and opinions had learned to live and work together 
happily and harmoniously; that faith had not 
been weakened, though mutual respect had been 
strengthened, and the foundations had been laid of 
that broad sympathy and deep charity which must 
ever be among the best of earthly possessions. 





THE limited space available in the gymnasium. 


where the speeches were made, had circumscribed 
the invitations, and given a specially brilliant and 
intimate air to the crowd that assembled there. 
Facing the audience, to the right of the distinguished 
trio who occupied the platform (Professor Pelham 
presiding, with the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
on his right hand and the Lord Chancellor on his 
left), an honoured and conspicuous place was 
occupied by Lord Aberdare, the old and tried friend 
of women’s education in general and of Somerville 
College in particular. Professor Pelham’s speech 
will long live in the memory of those who heard 
it, not only because his deep interest and activity 
in the history and affairs of Somerville College 
inevitably made itself felt, but also because of the 
large-minded way in which he struck the note of 
sympathy and fellowship with her sister-founda- 
tions, and made this, her first commemoration, no 
occasion of small, individual self-congratulation, 
but, on the contrary, an opportunity for mark- 
ing the advance that had been made by the 
whole cause of women’s education in Oxford, and 
spoke of Somerville and Lady Margaret, and the 
younger institutions therewith connected, not as 
rivals, but as sisters—a tone of mind which was 
gracefully emphasised by the speakers who followed. 
The Vice-Chancellor was especially happy in the 
epigrammatic neatness and chivalrous outspokenness 
with which he congratulated the women-students of 
Oxford on the quality of their work and the 
example set to “ their brethren” ; and the President 
of Magdalen, who made an admirable speech, found 
his words literally drowned in applause, especially 
from the students themselves, when he mentioned 
Miss Shaw-Lefevre, the first Principal of Somerville, 
and Miss Maitland, the reigning head. 
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Lorp Bastna, better known as Mr. 
OBITUARY. Sclater Booth, Conservative member for 
many years for North Hants, was a 
hard-working Parliamentarian and administrator, 
who did much excellent and solid work as Secretary 
to the Poor-Law Board, the Local Government 
Board, and the Treasury, and was the first Chairman 
of aGrandCommittee. Professor James Darmesteter, 
who has been cut off in his prime at the age of 
forty-five, was one of the most distinguished students 
of Indo-European philology, a scholar with probably 
an unrivalled knowledge of Zend; a traveller in the 
East, he had studied the popular poetry of the Afghans 
in its native country, and in his leisure moments a 
zealous student of English literature. This latter 
pursuit, as is well known, led to his marriage under 
somewhat romantic circumstances. A Jew himself, 
he had defended the history of his nation in a work 
on the Prophets of Israel. Mr. W. H. Cooke, Q.C., 
Recorder of Oxford, and a County Court Judge—in 
which capacities he had occasional passages of arms 
with counsel—was an ardent Conservative and an 
authority of considerable repute on the antiquities 
of Hereford. Mr. Edwin Clark was one of the great 
English engineers who have left the mark of their 
constructive genius all over the world. In particular, 
he had worked under Stephenson at the Menai 
tubular bridge; had invented the block system of 
signalling; and had constructed the harbour of 
Callao. Mr. John M‘Call had done good service as 
representative of North Hackney in the London 
County Council. 








LORD ROSEBERY AT SHEFFIELD. 


~- ORD ROSEBERY did well, in his very felicitous 
L speech at the Sheffield Cutlers’ feast on Thurs- 
day evening, to take the nation frankly into his 
confidence upon certain questions of foreign policy. 
The occasion was an appropriate one for such 
a declaration. He was addressing a mixed audience, 
before whom it was his part to speak, not in 
the character of a party chief, but in that of 
Prime Minister of England, the representative and 
spokesman of the British Empire in presence of 
foreign Powers; and in all that he said upon .the 
burning questions with which he dealt, as well as in 
the sentiments he expressed in relation to the sick- 
bed at Livadia, it is fair to say he spoke as the nation 
would have her representative speak for her. There 
is a great merit in outspokenness sometimes, 
even in diplomatic business, and the plain tale 
which Lord Rosebery told about the negotiations 
for a peace between China and Japan will do more 
to obtain for his Government backing and prestige 
in the country than any amount of mysterious 
silence or statesmanlike periphrasis. His opponents, 
indeed, have done him an unconscious service in 
necessitating such a declaration. Last week they 
were attacking him for having courted a “rebuff” 
at the hands of Europe by what they were pleased to 
describe as stupid and impertinent meddling, and 
they were not scrupling to seek some party capital 
at the expense of their country out of the cireum- 
stance. To-day we trust that they are a little ashamed 
of themselves, and that they are feeling in the way, 
which is natural, over the direction in which their 
attack has set the party capital flowing. Lord 
Rosebery’s explanation tallies with the statement 
of the case on which we commented last week. Our 
Government, on receiving an intimation from China 
on which it would have been simply criminal not to 
act, sounded the Governments of Europe and the 
United States with a view to securing the joint 
action of the Western Powers as peacemakers. The 
reception of these overtures Lord Rosebery describes 
as “extraordinarily favourable.” All the Powers 
save one expressed themselves heartily in accord 








with the suggestion, and that one only differed 
because it did not think the moment yet ripe for 
intervention. The negotiation now awaits a more 
favourable stage in events in the East which will 
secure the concerted action of all the Powers, and 
thoughtful men can only hope that such a stage may 
not be long delayed. Those who have argued against 
intervention because it would have the effect of 
maintaining the Manchu dynasty—an argument the 
folly of which we have already pointed out here— 
would do well to study Lord Rosebery’s words on the 
effect of the sudden destruction of the Central 
Government of China. It would mean, he said, 
“such a seene of chaos and horror as the world, 
perhaps, has never contemplated.’ As to Madagascar, 
the point of departure of the recent scare, the Prime 
Minister declared that that place had hardly been 
mentioned between the Governments of England and 
France for the last few years. That question lies in a 
nutshell. “By a treaty concluded under a previous 
Government, Madagascar is recognised to be under 
the Protectorate of France; and so long as France 
does not exceed her rights under that treaty England 
can only abide by the treaty she has signed.” Other 
questions between England and France, Lord Rose- 
bery intimated, were in a fair way of settlement at 
Paris, where the English case is entrusted to the 
able hands of Lord Dufferin. It was Lord Dufferin, 
we believe, who once said that if ever there were 
war between England and France the Ambassadors 
ought to be hanged. Without taking him precisely 
at his word in this matter, we may rest assured that, 
when he is the Ambassador who has charge of the 
negotiations, nothing that the highest diplomatic 
skill, and the utmost exercise of conciliation con- 
sistent with the honour of his country, can do 
will be left undone to secure a friendly solution. 
Some of those questions are thorny; some of 
them, as the Prime Minister said, call for great 
patience, but a settlement need not really be 
hindered if the Governments are left to them- 
selves and are not embarrassed by the bluster of 
an irresponsible and spurious public opinion as ex- 
pressed in certain quarters in the Press. The con- 
clusion of Lord Rosebery’s speech, in which he 
referred to the anniversary of Agincourt and the 
glories of extensive empire, was more Palmerstonian 
in tone than any of his previous utterances. The 
concatenation of epithets which he used to describe 
the so-called Little England party—*“I believe that 
the party of a small ee arry of a shrunk England, 
of a degraded England, of a neutral England, of 
a submissive England ”—is open to criticism; for, as 
a matter of historical accuracy, some of these epithets 
are question-begging, and the collocation is some- 
what misleading. But, after all, it is only a matter 
of definition as to what we mean by the true glories 
of the Empire. We agree, and all must agree, with 
Lord Rosebery when he says that the democracy 
nowadays is no less zealous for the maintenance of 
these glories than “the men who wear black coats 
or who will pay the higher duties under Sir William 
Harcourt’s Budget.” 








A SUPREME HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





JE shall be hazarding no unsafe conjecture 

if we assume that the line of policy on the 
question of the House of Lords which the Prime 
Minister will favour in his speech to-day at 
Bradford will be that which (in the present con- 
troversy) was first urged and steadily advocated 
in these columns, and which has since been formally 
recommended by the Leeds Conference—namely, the 
policy of concentrating attention upon the Lords’ 
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veto. It is now pretty generally realised that the 
removal of their veto is all that will be necessary to 
end the obstructive power of the Lords. The opera- 
tion will be at once easier, and more in harmony with 
the political genius of the British people, than would 
be the total abolition of the House of Lords itself. 
Nobody will be shocked by seeing a simple reform, 
in the natural process of constitutional evolution, 
clothed with the totally unnecessary and misleading 
aspect of revolution. The constitutional perspective 
will remain unimpaired. As the Crown stands, with 
all its symbols and its splendours, but shorn of its 
prerogatives, so may the House of Lords, rendered 
harmless in turn, continue to decorate the scene. 
A minister of George III.’s once cynically boasted 
that the forms of a free and the ends of an 
arbitrary Government were things not altogether 
incompatible. The lesson which English history 
has since been teaching, and which this practical 
way of dealing with the difficulty of the House 
of Lords is about to teach anew, is precisely 
the reverse—that there need be no incompatibility 
between the forms of a feudal constitution and the 
ends of a free democracy. 

The enormous advantage of this new turn to the 
movement —which is but the inevitable practical 
turn assumed by political movements in this country 
when they come to serious business—is illustrated 
curiously in the present criticism of the Opposition. 
The tendency now is less to defend the House of 
Lords than to attack the House of Commons. 
Defence of the Lords on its merits is generally 
felt to be a bad job. Nobody any longer sets up 
the claim for it that it is a co-ordinate branch of 
the Legislature, and only very unreasoning or daring 
partisans pretend that it fulfils the functions of an 
impartial “‘ revising” Chamber. But, it is said, you 
must have something to check the power of the 
House of Commons. Otherwise that Chamber will 
become omnipotent, and such a state of things 
would be intolerable. The words “single despotic 
House,” “‘tyranny,” and so forth, are freely used; 
and we are told that the veto of the House of 
Lords at least secures that the people shall be 
consulted a second time before the Commons are 
allowed to carry out a particular piece of legislation. 
In other words, as we put it here some time ago, it 
is claimed for the Lords that they should have the 
right to pull the trigger of a new and informal sort 
of referendum. Itis well to give this question of 
the “ omnipotence ”’ of the House of Commons, and 
the desirability of restraining it, early prominence, 
for, one can see, it is going to be the leading feature 
of the Opposition case in the coming controversy. 
It is a specious fallacy, in a time when a certain 
distrust of popular Chambers is in evidence in Con- 
tinental countries—countries where the Parliamentary 
system presents no analogies to ours—and the device 
of mixing it up with the question of the referendum 
might even, as it is intended to do, distract from the 
main issue Liberals who are not quite clear about 
the tenets of their faith. The first principle of the 
Liberal creed is, and has ever been, that the House 
of Commons shall be supreme in the Constitution, 
and the main issue here is whether the House of 
Lords should have the power of rendering its 
decisions nugatory. If ever it be desirable to discuss 
the referendum, the newest of Continental expedients, 
we shall be prepared to do so on its own merits when 
the time comes; but let us understand that this 
question stands quite apart from that of the veto of 
the House of Lords. The theory that the House of 
Lords has among its functions a privilege of setting 
a sort of referendum in motion is one of the most 
fantastic novelties ever invented even by the “Con- 
stitutional ” party, whose whole theory of the House 





of Lords as a checking and revising Chamber is 
novel and unconstitutional. Liberals must take 
special care to keep their way clear among such 
fallacies. They are here the true defenders of the 
Constitution, and in nothing are they more vitally 
constitutional than in their insistence upon this 
precise principle, which so excites the repugnance of 
reactionaries, the principle that the House which 
represents the deliberate will of the nation shall, as 
a Legislature, be supreme and even omnipotent. 

It is significant that the objection to the 
supremacy of the House of Commons should develop 
in proportion as the imperfections and weaknesses 
of that Assembly are removed. The House of Com- 
mons has always been supreme both in theory and 
in fact—at least, since the Bill of Rights. With its 
exclusive right to tax the nation, and its yearly 
control of supplies, the real power of Government 
has been in its hands for two hundred years. But 
though power has been in the hands of the House 
of Commons, the House of Commons has not been 
in the hands of the nation. At one time it was in 
the hands of the King; at another time it was in 
the hands of an oligarchy of the Peers. It has 
possessed power without responsibility, and as a 
consequence its glories have been dimmed by con- 
comitants of corruption, fickleness, servility, oppres- 
sion. It is only within our era, since the Reform 
Bill of 1832, that it has been becoming truly 
responsible to and representative of the nation 
at large. Mr. Asquith did well, in his Leven speech 
this week, to remind us that the Acts of Parliament 
are still drafted in a form which implies that the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons were but 
subordinates to the Crown, whose advice the Crown 
was at liberty to take or reject. Such a fact pic- 
turesquely illustrates how essentially progressive a 
Constitution is that of Great Britain, and how far 
it has progressed since the House of Commons was 
but the humble registrar of the decrees of a King. 
But for two hundred years past its progress has not 
been in the direction of increasing the powers of 
the House of Commons, for these powers became 
supreme at the Revolution, but in the direction 
of widening the bases of that Assembly’s repre- 
sentativeness. Power has been slowly transferred, 
not from the Crown and the House of Lords to 
the House of Commons, for that was already done, 
but from a governing class, which had controlled the 
Legislature, to the nation as a whole. Such is the 
movement and the spirit of the Constitution. What is 
to be said of the reasoning of those who profess 
to fear the power of the House of Commons in pro- 
portion as that power becomes more directly allied 
with responsibility, and who profess to distrust the 
representative Chamber in proportion as it becomes 
more truly representative? What except that such 
persons can have no faith in representative institu- 
tions at all? Compare the House of Commons of 
to-day with the House of Commons before the ex- 
tension of the franchises. Bribery and corruption 
have utterly disappeared ; the House is popular with 
the nation and respected by it; it is in constant touch 
with an enlightened public opinion which it accur- 
ately reflects. It is a House so circumstanced 
against which, we are told, we must be protected by 
the veto of a House of Lords! Those who sincerely 
dread the possible rashness of a supreme Popular 
Chamber would do well to reflect whither their 
efforts on behalf of the House of Lords might lead 
them. They can never take away or lessen by one 
iota the power of the House of Commons; but they 
may lessen its sense of responsibility. Any serious 
hampering or interfering with its action by a Second 
Chamber could only have that effect—and then it 
would be that its rashness might be really feared. 
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This is the effect of the action of the Senate upon the 
House of Representatives in the United States—the 
classic example of a Second Chamber which is quoted 
for our edification ; and recent events would seem to 
show that there is a corresponding reflex action of 
the House of Representatives back upon the Senate. 
The United States is an imperfect analogy for us, 
for the three branches of the Legislature are there 
but different parts of an harmonious representative 
whole; but it is not improbable that, if Jefferson 
and his colleagues were framing their Constitution in 
our day instead of theirs, in a day when with free 
education and a cheap Press the masses of the people 
are no longer ignorant and incapable of the intelli- 
gent exercise of political power, they would refuse 
to lessen the responsibility of the people’s repre- 
sentatives by dividing it between two Chambers. 

Men of Liberal faith have certainly no right to 
distrust the House of Commons; nor, indeed, has the 
House of Commons given any man the right to say 
that its development since the first Reform Bill 
has been such as to inspire anything but con- 
fidence. We must go on making the great repre- 
sentative Assembly of the nation supreme in every 
particular, as it will be when the veto of the 
Lords—the last vestige of the control of the old 
governing class which stood between Parliament 
and the people—is removed. This will be but 
completing the work of the Reform Bill. If there is 
any precaution to be taken for a House of Commons 
thus emancipated, it can only be in the direction 
of securing it, as Mr. Asquith expressed it on Tuesday, 
against “outliving its mandate”’’; and the best 
security against a House outliving its mandate will 
be found in another measure which has long been on 
the Liberal programme, the measure for shortening 
the duration of Parliaments. 





MR. BALFOUR ON THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 
TPVHE Church of Scotland Young Men’s Guild is 
not “in any sense, remote or near, directly or 
by implication connected with party politics ’’—so 
Mr. Balfour himself assures us; and, as he is 
honorary president of the Whittinghame Guild 
branch, he ought to know. It is not very clear, 
therefore, how, in addressing a public meeting in the 
Music Hall at Edinburgh, under the auspices of the 
Guild, Mr. Balfour came to make what he admitted 
was a political speech. Mr. Justice Grantham made 
a very violent attack on the Government the other 
day, though he affirmed, at the same time, that his 
position as a judge prevented him from saying any- 
thing about politics. We might assume that the 
Guild, like the judge, sometimes forgets itself, 
and takes to politics as a relaxation after its 
‘devotional exercises. But Mr. Balfour goes on to 
tell us that this is no isolated lapse from a strict 
cross-bench attitude. The Church of Scotland, if 
we understand him rightly, from its General 
Assembly to its Laymen’s Leagues, has abandoned, 
if not its sermons, at least its psalms, and become a 
political organisation wholly absorbed in exorcising 
the demon of Disestablishment. A “letter was read 
out a few Sundays ago in every pulpit in the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland” dealing with the 
subject ; a very proper pastoral, we doubt not, from 
those new presbyters writ exceeding large. Scotch 
Liberals have told us something to the same 
effect already, but we hesitated to believe 
them until they were confirmed by Mr. Balfour. 
Passing from his apology for making a political 
speech at a prayer-meeting, Mr. Balfour went on to 
say his poor best for the Church of Scotland. And 





of all the defences ever attempted for an ecclesi- 
astical establishment, it was, without exception, the 
very poorest. But it was not his fault. The system 
under which the Establishment gets tiends and the 
Free Church gets none is quite incapable of defence. 
None of the advantages which people commonly see 
in Established Churches attach to the Church of 
Scotland. Some there are who think, as Mr. 
Disraeli seemed to do in “ Tancred,” that a Church 
is a convenient adjunct to a State, furnishing a 
gorgeous pageantry even beyond that of absolute 
monarchy. But thereis nothing gorgeous about the 
Auld Kirk, and it has never been content to be an 
adjunct to the State. Some think that a Church 
outside the State would be too powerful and too 
dangerous—able, possibly, to shatter the State—and 
that the State, therefore, must take the black army 
into its pay. But, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, the 
State has practically no control over the Church of 
Scotland. Not even Clergy Discipline Bills go north 
of the Tweed. The Church is almost entirely auto- 
nomous. If the Presbytery of Auchterarder were 
brought before the House of Lords, so have been the 
heads of several Nonconformist Churches, and that, 
too, on points of doctrine, whereas only discipline 
was involved in the Auchterarder case. Thus the 
connection between Church and State, which may 
theoretically be good for both, is in Scotland a mere 
name. 

Some there are who take a higher ground, and 
argue that, as the sole repository of religious truth, 
an Established Church deserves to be supported 
with all the strength which State privilege and 
wealth can give it. One can imagine Mr. Balfour 
defending the Church of England passionately on 
these lines; but, though he was bred in the 
Lothians, he has little sympathy for the 
Church of John Knox. He does not think Pres- 
byterianism the ideai system of Church government, 
nor predestination a gospel truth which the State is 
bound to support. He may even have got hold of 
notions about apostolic succession. And, above all, 
he has a sense of humour. He sees in Scotland 
two Churches which have never differed in doctrine, 
and which only separated because the younger had a 
theory of Church government to which the elder has 
since conformed. How could he argue that, in the 
interests of pure religion, the State was bound to 
support the one and not the other? 

So he fell back on a most marvellous analogy. 
Lord Rosebery compared a State church to a State 
army; Mr. Balfour thinks of this State church as a 
State hospital—for in this strange Erastian atmo- 
sphere they live on the Firth of Forth. “ Suppose, 
for example,”’ he said, “ that there were two hospitals 
in the district, both of them required, one of them 
very largely endowed by private charity with funds 
for its maintenance, the other depending on the sub- 
scriptions and legacies of its friends. . . . Supposing 
the system of medical treatment was precisely the 
same in both cases; supposing there was not 
one hair’s-breadth of difference that anybod 
could detect between either the dexterity, skill, 
knowledge, or the experience of the various physicians 
concerned, what would you say?” Why, surely, 
that if the endowments were to remain devoted to 
hospital purposes they should be divided between 
the two hospitals equally. No man with any notion 
of justice would say that the endowments 
intended by the founders to provide hospital treat- 
ment for the district ought to be solely devoted 
to the assistance of the one set of physicians. 
Mr. Balfour did an unconscious service to his 
audience in drawing them away from the wild and 
absurd analogies between private property and 
Church property, which form at present the staple 
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of their discourses, to the more apt analogy with 
secular charities. The disestablishment of the 
Scotch Church is only an example on a big scale of 
the same doctrine of cy-prés which is being ad- 
ministered day by day by the Charity Commission or 
the Chancery Division. 

When he went on to attack the Disestablishers 
as influenced by sordid motives, or making converts 
by holding out sordid hopes, he became unjust. 
The Scotch Kirk is not rich, though the absence of 
sinecures and the large amount of voluntary sub- 
scriptions render a comfortable average provision 
for the ministers possible. Cupidity has never had 
anything to do with the movement. Here and 
there a little of what one may call without offence 
professional jealousy may have actuated the Free 
Kirk ministerz. But, in the main, those who 
have advocated Disestablishment and who have 
forced it on the Liberal party were impelled by 
no selfish aim. They thought connection with the 
State and the receipt of State property, such as 
tiends, harmful to the interests of true religion. 
Their ideal is freedom, not in the sense of absence of 
legal restraint, but in a higher and more spiritual 
sense. They believe, if we must come back to Mr. 
Balfour’s secular illustration, that both hospitals 
would get on better if they depended on voluntary 
subscriptions, and that when the State bone of con- 
tention is taken away the Boards of Management 
may see their way to an amalgamation. 





REACTION IN EUROPE. 





HE decree signed by the Italian Government on 
Monday, suppressing by summary process all 

the labour associations, benefit societies, and even 
co-operative societies in the country which are 
deemed to be favourable to Socialistic ideas, reveals 
as by a sudden rent in a curtain the extraordinary 
state of things which must now be existing in Italy. 
We speak in the conditional mood, for it is becoming 
with Italy almost as it is with Russia. Italy’s own 
press, with the exception of a very few papers, is 
silent—perhaps it would be more correct to say 
silenced—upon events on which we should expect 
the press of a free country to be making its protests 
heard far and wide; and the press of England (we 
say nothing of the Continental press, advisedly) does 
not seem to have yet conceived that there may be that 
going on in that sad and beautiful peninsula, in whose 
history the English people have taken so special an 
interest, which it might be well to have investi- 
gated. Now and then a fact, like that of Monday’s 
decree, a fact which is only possible when the con- 
dition of society has reached a certain point, enables 
us to make deductions. Occasionally an Italian, 
writing in an English review, like the writer of some 
recent articles in the Fortnightly, or some English 
sympathiser with the people, like “ Ouida ””—who 
writes in the Fortnightly this month—supplements 
such facts with suggestive bills of particulars. 
With the aid of these, and with what we know of 
such obvious facts as are at every observer’s com- 
mand, such as the state of the finances, the state of 
the army, the state of the Chamber, the public trials 
of bank directors, the courts-martial of Members 
of Parliament, we are almost led to the conclusion 
that Italy at the present time must be passing 
through something like a reign of terror. Society is 
menaced both from above and from below. Amongst 
the poor there is a despairing discontent which takes 
the form of Socialism and Anarchism. Signor 
Crispi’s Government, in order to stifle the discontent, 
seems to have suspended civil liberty. Public asso- 








ciations are suppressed wholesale by a stroke of the 
pen, as we have seen; and, of course, the inevitable 
result will be that they will become secret associa- 
tions, with their disaffection intensified. Editors 
are forbidden to speak disrespectfully of authority, 
of the monarchical system, of the army; if they 
transgress, their newspapers are seized, and them- 
selves are thrust into prison, or have domicilio coatto 
enforced upon them. Domicilio coatto is a new 
device whereby the Italian Government may compel 
a man to reside, during its pleasure, in any district 
it may choose. Thus a journalist the other day in 
Rome, Signor Lega, was ordered to reside in a 
remote country village which he had not visited 
since he was a child. By this means he was 
effectually cut off from the profession in which 
his independence had been found inconvenient, and 
deprived of his livelihood. There is now talk of 
transporting a number of the men who are in 
domicilio coatto to an island in the Red Sea or 
some part of Italian Africa. The simply appalling 
sentences of twenty and twenty-five years’ penal 
servitude and solitary confinement passed by courts- 
martial, for political offences, on men like the Deputy 
De Felice, like Dr. Barbato, and Signor Molinari, 
we have spoken of more than once here. These 
men are now in their solitary cells, their heads 
shaved, wearing the convict dress, performing forced 
labour, and the spectacle seems less likely to inspire 
terror than an implacable resentment. De Felice’s 
constituents elect him again and again to the 
Chamber as his name is each time cancelled and 
the election declared void. Meanwhile the army is 
kept up—for the army is the Moloch of the situation 
—Admiral Morin proposes to increase the navy, and 
the Budget is not going to balance. There is ex- 
pected to be a new deficit of about 60 million lire, 
the bulk of which is to be made up by fresh taxation. 
Fresh taxation in Italy! We are not believers in 
latter-day miracles, but we should need to be if 
we could feel any other certainty about this state of 
things than that it is bound to end, when it does end, 
in a hideous and disgraceful crash. 

If one were disposed to be pessimistic, one would 
find ample excuse at the present moment for taking 
a gloomy view of the internal prospect of Europe 
generally. Italy is only experiencing with a difference 
—the difference that she is several degrees nearer 
to the ragged edge of disaster than they—that 
interplay of the forces of reaction and revolution 
which the chief Continental countries are witnessing 
within their frontiers to-day with the keenest anxiety 
and alarm. Whether we regard it as the Nemesis of 
the huge armaments, or as the result of other causes 
as well, two great factors are to-day face to face in 
nearly every great nation of the Continent—on the one 
hand, a tendency to revolution, finding its expression 
in Socialism and Anarchism, amongst large masses of 
the people who feel themselves crushed into the earth 
by the burden of militarism; on the other, a tendency 
to reaction, growing more and more violent and 
cruel as it grows more frightened, amongst all the 
classes who have property to lose. Between them 
stands the army, a dreadful unknown foree—unknown 
because nowadays, the army being the people, it is 
impossible to tell how it would act in the presence 
of genuine revolution; and the people being now- 
adays all soldiers, a modern uprising would be an 
uprising of men as well drilled as the troops. Look 
at the picture of Austria as drawn in the letter from 
Vienna which we publish to-day. If the times of 
Bomba appear to have returned for Italy, Austria 
appears to be back in the days of Metternich. The 
picture of the working man, without the franchise, 
without a representative to speak for him in Parlia- 
ment, working fourteen hours a day at “ unhealthy 
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trades” for 11d. a day, of the peasants eating 
leaves off the trees, recalls the condition of 
France before the Revolution. In Germany the 
reaction, rallied by the Emperor, is stronger and 
harsher than elsewhere, but so is the Socialist 
enemy. In France, the country of the Vaillants and 
the Caserios, the Conservative forces are massed 
together in a reactionary combination, armed with a 
fierce repressive law which a complaisant Govern- 
ment is actively enforcing; and what with the 
effect of Panamism and the general distrust, 
disgust and unrest which everywhere prevail, a 
cool observer like M. Clémenceau is inspired 
this week to sum up the situation as one of 
sliding, “bras croisés, yeux fermés, bouche close, 
sur la pente des révolutions.” It is not the 
least significant feature of the forces we sig- 
nalise that, so far as the political expression of 
them goes, the party which stood as a sort of buffer 
between the two extremes has been all but wiped 
out everywhere at the last elections. Certainly 
the prospect is not a cheering one; but we may 
extract hope from it by the process of believing 
that the situation has reached its worst point, 
and that the system which has brought it about 
is destined soon to fall by its own weight. If it 
does not, if the armaments, the taxation, and the 
disaffection are to continue their dance of de- 
struction, then we fear the Continent will not be a 
desirable place of residence in no very distant time, 
and we shall be glad that a strip of sea separates it 
from this tight little island. 





A CHANGE OF FRONT. 





| URING the present School Board contest it has 

often seemed as if for the average ratepayer 
innocent of School Board politics the decisive issue 
would be the Circular, and the Circular alone. 
Much has been said on the Episcopal Bench and in 
the press which seems to imply that the election 
is not a process of choosing a body of efficient 
administrators, but a kind of Referendum on the 
respective merits of “ dogmatic ” and “ undogmatic ”’ 
religion. The interests of education have been made 
to take the second place ; the interests of a religion 
which, as it stands in the Circular, is the creation 
of the majority on the School Board have 
been forced into the first. Some spokesmen of 
the Church, with a curious confusing of the 
real issue—which we hardly like to speak of in the 
terms it deserves—have attributed to the Progressives 
collectively a desire to expel religious teaching from 
the schools altogether. This is the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that at least one eminent Church 
paper proposes to drop religious teaching from the 
ordinary school course, and send in the clergy or 
other authorised persons to do it—a plan which, as 
we have said before, has certain merits, but has one 
great demerit, that it would not be accepted by 
either party in the present controversy. By re- 
presenting the struggle as between Christianity on 
the one hand and Deism or Atheism on the other, it 
is possible, no doubt, to catch a good many votes 
from earnest voters whose zeal is untempered by 
knowledge of the facts. Happily—thanks, in great 
measure, to the action of the Bible Education 
Council—this manceuvre has failed. The supporters 
of the Circular themselves are inclined to draw a 
veil over it. Mr. Diggle, in his first election address 
issued under the guise of an annual statement 
of the work of the Board some weeks ago, minimised 








its importance; in his second, in which Mr. Coxhead 
and his other colleagues in Marylebone concur, he 
proposes, not indeed to withdraw the Circular, but 
to bury it as far as possible in oblivion. Mr. Athelstan 
Riley goes further still. He tells a representative 
of the St. James’s Gazette that he will not revive it; 
he implies that he will not put it into action. He 
will keep it as a “sheathed sword,’ but will be 
ready to discuss some substitute at the new Board, 
provided there is no weakening of the Christian sense 
of the compromise. Now, as there is no evidence worth 
mentioning that the compromise has generally been 
worked in an anti-Christian sense, and as the Progres- 
sives were perfectly ready—as Mr. Lyulph Stanley has 
reminded us this week—to follow Mr. Ridgeway’s 
lead in ensuring that it should not be so worked, it 
seems not impossible that if the Diggleites keep 
their promises the whole miserable and degrading 
controversy may be set at rest. At any rate, the 
Circular by itself has failed to serve its purpose. It 
has cut off Evangelical support from its authors; it 
has rallied the Nonconformist Liberals against them ; 
the sterile debates, with their discreditable incidents, 
have gone far to disgust that part of the public that 
has attended to the subject and has not been blinded 
by the supposed interests of the Church. So now 
the election will really be fought on the clear issue 
—who are most likely to work the School Board 
system efficiently and develop it further? 

On that issue, as we indicated last week, there 
can be very little doubt. The Guardian indeed, we 
observe, thinks that educational progress, not the 
Circular, is the red-herring, and the education of 
London is safe in the hands of Mr. Diggle. That 
gentleman, as was noted in these columns long ago, 
is not himself a consistent Diggleite. And were 
he an autocrat, he would perhaps develop the educa- 
tional system of London up to a certain degree 
of efficiency. He would ask no advice, accept no 
suggestion, and would promptly suppress all criticism. 
But he would act in the spirit of the educationist 
rather than of the baser sort of vestryman. But his 
colleagues will prevent his doing that. Their 
primary business mostly—qué members of the 
School Board—is not to serve education. It is to 
keep down the rates, and prevent the Board system 
from being so efficient as to interfere with the Church 
schools. We know very well how they have done 
this. We have heard of the chilly schools, of the 
insanitary schools, of the overcrowded classes, of the 
petty squabbles with the Education Department, and 
all the various processes by which the Board has 
degraded itself. We know how the Diggleites 
gradually shed their best members; how under former 
boards members elected as Diggleites have been con- 
verted by the work to the Progressive creed; how 
Mr. Gent, being (though a High Churchman and 
a Conservative) an educationist with practical ex- 
perience, was thrown over by them last time in 
Chelsea; how Mr. Ridgeway and Sir Cameron 
Gull have dropped off trom their party in this 
Board because they tried to stop the controversy 
on the Circular. We know that their present 
majority owes some of its members to cooptation, 
and its coherence to the supposed interests of the 
Christian religion or the Church. And when we 
turn from what the Board has done, or left undone, 
to what it might do, what do we find? The Board 
takes credit to itself for its continuation schools; 
but, as the Daily Chronicle has just shown, some of 
the great provincial towns have from ten to fourteen 
times as many scholars in such schools, relatively to 
their population, as London. Secondary education 
is an urgent need which some provincial Boards have 
begun to meet ; the London Board has done nothing 
except obtain the appointment of a Commission. Much 
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has been done, in spite of the House of Lords and 
the ‘ Moderates,” to give the greatest city in the 
world a thoroughly effective local government. It 
rests with the ratepayers of London to give its 
schools an administration that shall be a credit to 
it and not a disgrace. 





FINANCE. 





LL kinds of business are checked by the political 
anxieties that exist; but, for all that, there is 
less apprehension than there was last week or the 
week before. This is proved among other things 
by the new loans and companies which are coming 
out in considerable numbers. Promoters evidently 
believe that the investing public is not scared, or 
they would put off their applications for money till 
a more favourable season. Happily even in the City, 
which is so Conservative in feeling, there is full 
confidence in Lord Rosebery. So far as the Stock 
Exchange is concerned, the chief danger now is 
the state of the Paris Bourse. There has been a 
good deal of speculation there, and many of the 
speculators are said to be financially weak. More- 
over, French investors have for years been buying 
Russian securities on an enormous scale. If, there- 
fore, French investors should become alarmed, there 
might be a very heavy fall on the Paris Bourse, and 
that would inevitably lead to troubles elsewhere. 
But the City opinion is that a fall in Paris will 
be prevented. Nearly every great bank there 
has relations of some kind with the Russian 
Government, and every banker, therefore, is disposed 
to maintain Russian credit, and to gain the good- 
will of the Russian authorities. It need hardly be 
added, of course, that the banks are desirous of 
preventing a crisis quite apart from the relations 
between France and Russia. But the City argues 
that, if there is no heavy fall in Paris, the anxieties 
will gradually pass away. All prudent people, how- 
ever, are avoiding risks. Unemployed money has 
accumulated in immense amounts, and the Stock 
markets are dull and inactive. It was reported on 
Wednesday that the Bank of England, on the 
part of the old firm of Baring Brothers,-had sold 
another large amount of Buenos Ayres Water- 
works bonds, and for a while that led to some 
rise in Argentine securities. But there is little 
likelihood of any activity there or elsewhere 
while political apprehensions continue. There 
is also a fair amount of business doing in gold shares, 
especially South African. Speculators, recognising 
that for the moment it is impossible to make much 
profit in other departments of the Stock Exchange, 
are turning to the South African market in the 
hope of better success. South Africa, no doubt, 
offers a good field for investment when judg- 
ment and prudence are exercised. But speculation 
is dangerous there just as much as anywhere else 
while things are as at present. Speculation is always 
very risky, but it is exceedingly so at a time like the 
present. Prudent men, therefore, will not be led 
astray by the action of speculators. Still, if there is 
a sharp fall owing to ungrounded alarm, the judicious 
investor will have an opportunity to buy with 
advantage. 

The Indian Council continues to sell its drafts 
very successfully. It is acting just now with great 
judgment, not offering more than the market re- 
quires, and not showing eagerness to sell at any 
price. Its great difficulty is the extreme dulness of 
trade in India, which in turn is largely due to the 
very low prices at home. Weare coming now to the 
time when the exports from India ought to be large, 
but up to the present, unfortunately, there is no sign 
of any considerable increase. The war between 
China and Japan is helping the Council, for much 
Chinese business has been diverted from Japan to 
India, and it is said that this is compelling the 





Chinese to buy Council drafts to pay for what is 
purchased in India. China, too, is taking more silver 
than it has hitherto been doing; but the silver 
market, for all that, is rather quiet, and the price is 
little over 29d. per ounce. As a matter of course, 
political apprehensions are making the Money Market 
dull, as well as the Stock Exchange and general 
trade. Everybody being afraid to engage in new 
ventures, there is less demand than ever for loans 
and discounts. On the other hand, the revival of 
political anxiety is making the great Continental 
Governments eager to accumulate gold. Up to the 
present the demand has chiefly been for Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Roumania; but it looks 
now as if a French demand was also coming upon us. 
If these demands go on they will, of course, lessen 
the amount of unemployed money in London, and so 
tend to raise rates. But the war-chests are already 
of enormous magnitude, and, if confidence revives, 
it is hardly likely that the accumulations will go on. 
Meanwhile, speculation is almost stopped, and trade 
is very dull. Home trade is doing fairly well, and 
some industries—especially the woollen industry— 
are doing better. But, upon the whole, there is not 
much improvement; merchants, like stock operators, 
are avoiding risks. 








WILL FROUDE LIVE? 





R. FROUDE is dead. By the Devon shore he 
\ loved so well the great fighter has passed 
away at peace with all the world, and all the world 
at peace with him. Those who joined with him in 
hard combat have mostly gone before. We of the 
younger generation, though he may have chilled our 
sympathies or fed our antipathies, have come to 
regard him less as a foe than as a veteran of old 
time. We had grown to feel towards him much as 
a Frenchman might feel when he paced the deck of 
the Victory in Portsmouth harbour. Differing from 
him deeply in his fundamental views as to Ireland, 
as to the treatment of native races, as to mankind 
in general, yet the difference was but a difference of 
opinion; and what, after all, does opinion matter ? 
Deeper down in the heart of the man there was a 
stern sincerity, a- stubborn worth, which made us 
see something almost lovable in those hard, clear- 
cut features. 

It is therefore possible with philosophic calm to 
ask ourselves whether Froude will live. He has 
played a big part in the nineteenth-century drama. 
He has left behind him many books of his own, and 
many things which others wrote against his books ; 
but few of the makers of books in this century of 
many books will be known to the multitude in the 
next millennium. No one can say with certainty 
which of them all will live, for literary prophecy 
is as hazardous as any game of chance. But there 
are certain marks which seem to tell for age in the 
palmistry of literature, and it is worth while specu- 
lating whether Froude had them or had them not. 
Much of his life was given to controversy, but one 
may say with some assurance that the controver- 
sialist dies young, and that not because any god 
loves him. The bits of controversial writing which 
live for their own sake may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Paseal’s Provincial Letters, Newman’s 
“ Apologia,” the “ Biglow Papers,’ Burke’s “ Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution” are four, and we 
hesitate about a fifth—nor are we quite sure about 
all the four. Milton’s pamphlets might be as dead 
as those of the great Salmasius if he had not written 
“ Paradise Lost.” If anyone now reads Junius it is 
because people once wondered who he was. And 
though Froude. wrote many a slashing attack on 
his contemporaries and their beliefs, which made 
more noise in the world than his solid services, 
he will not on that account be remembered. No one 
nowadays would take the trouble to burn the 
“Nemesis of Faith.” Professor Sanday is a good 
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enough Christian to admit from the pulpit of St. 
Mary's that he did a Christian act in resigning his 
fellowship when he ceased to believe the dogmas 
he was forced to profess, and the act will be 
remembered in his honour when the words he 
poured forth are forgotten. In the domain of 
religious controversy it may be said that Froude 
had no effect on the progress of thought which 
could give his words a right to endure, unless his 
assertion of the manly and secular side of the 
Reformation be considered a sort of lay religion. 

Nor will his theories as to politics and human 
nature—his philosophy, if we may call it so by 
courtesy —help him to immortality. It was a clear- 
cut theory, borrowed from Carlyle, which neither 
he nor Carlyle was bad enough to live down to. 
“ Among wild beasts and savages,” he said, “ might 
constitutes right. Among reasonable beings right is 
for ever tending to create might. . . . There neither 
is nor can be an inherent privilege in any person or 
set of persons to live unworthily at their own wills, 
when they can be led or driven into more honourable 
courses; and the rights of man—if such rights there 
be—are not to liberty, but to wise direction and 
control.” There could be no more barren proposition, 
with all the premises undefined and no authority to 
define them ; but it was really as far as Carlyle or 
he ever got. Right came to mean their personal 
prejudices, called, inaccurately, for the sake of 
appearances, the ideas of Teutonic mankind. But 
no one who had heard Froude denounce the cruel 
eviction of the Salcombe fisher-folk by a certain 
duke could imagine that his philosophy deserved to 
be remembered against him any more than for him. 
Its most real effect upon him, as we see it in his 
writings, is in his distrust of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. He did a little, as his master had done a 
great deal, to shake the confidence of his country- 
men in the one system of Anglo-Saxon development 
to which the race can look—short of miracles or 
geniuses—for a continuance of its greatness. But 
anarchy in politics is as mule-like as anarchy in 
religion. Not by that road can he pass to im- 
mortality. 

If he lives it will be as an historian; and if he 
lives as an historian it will be because he wrote 
history so that we cannot help reading it. Of 
course, he is very inaccurate. He was not patient 
enough to read accurately, to transcribe accurately, 
or to remember accurately. Everyone knows how 
he spent a single day among the Cecil papers at Hat- 
field, and another among those mysterious papers of 
Lord Beaconsfield which Lord Rowton has taken 
twelve years thinking about. He had not that 
capacity for taking infinite pains which his 
master had. The German staff officers prize 
Carlyle’s account of Frederic’s battles and _ his 
maps as if they had been written or made by a Von 
Moltke. Froude,on the other hand, even when he 
worked at State papers, or at other original docu- 
ments, had a curious slipshod way of stumbling into 
constant and unnecessary blunders. But it is not 
fair to treat his inaccuracies as Freeman did. They 
involved no moral turpitude. They were not 
deliberate, and they do not always, or even 
generally, help out the theories he was try- 
ing to establish. They were a weakness merely, 
partly arising from the very fondness for direct and 
detailed statement which is one of his chief merits 
as a narrative writer. The verve, the picturesque- 
ness, the air of reality, which carry one along, could 
not be obtained without the occasional use of ima- 
gination. The allusive gentlemen who write essays 
at Oxford have a way of shirking facts by round- 
about sentences, which is morally quite as culpable, 
and as literature beneath contempt. Froude’s in- 
accuracies are only the defects of his qualities. The 
worst of them all are in his “ English in Ireland,” but 
even there he has hardly been fairly treated. The 
book is called “The English in Ireland in the 


Kighteenth Century.” It contains a general in- | 


troduction of some two hundred pages about the 





seventeenth century. Froude had made no special 
study of the seventeenth century, and indeed 
knew very little about it. The prosaic man of 
the Dr. Dyer type would, under the circum- 
stances, have said nothing about it, and would 
have begun right off at the Treaty of Limerick. The 
allusive man would have written some magnificent 
generalities about “ germs” and “ tendencies,” which 
no one could have caught hold of. Froude had the 
literary sense to see the need of some preliminary 
chapters, and the directness of style which prevented 
him from sheltering his ignorance behind big phrases. 
So he rushed baldheaded into blunders which have 
in the eyes of many damned his book. Yet when he 
is dealing with the part of the subject he has studied, 
he is not very inaccurate in important statements, 
however wrong-headed it may be in his point of 
view. In his treatment of the Irish leaders who 
were not Parliamentarians, such as Wolfe Tone, he 
is perhaps fairer than Mr. Lecky. There is a tale 
which ascribes to Mr. Parnell the strange literary 
appreciation that Froude’s was the best history of Ire- 
land. If his prejudices against Ireland, being against 
the current of history, tend to make his work pass 
away, the genius by which he divined the real char- 
acter of the Tudor times will give him the right to be 
remembered among the historians of the nineteenth 
century even, beside those others who, by more 
patient labour, have brought to life the old English 
where our fathers only knew of Anglo-Saxons. The 
Whig objection to absolutism had done the Tudors a 
wrong which it was meet to have repaired. One 
cannot be quite certain. Of all the last century 
historians only one really lives. Robertson is dead ; 
Hume is dying: only Gibbon will survive. Of 
Hallam and Macaulay, Freeman, Stubbs, Lecky, 
Gardiner, and Froude, it may be that those we read 
with most pleasure will die. But we fancy not. 








THE SENSITIVENESS OF SATIRISTS. 





\ R. W. S. GILBERT is one of that rather large 
iV class of humorists who cannot bear a joke at 
their own expense. In Mr. Gilbert’s case this weak- 
ness takes an extraordinary form. He receives a 
private application from a lady journalist for an 
interview. He replies “ politely but evasively” that 
his terms for that privilege are twenty guineas. To 
this the lady rejoins that she looks forward to the 
pleasure of writing his obituary notice for nothing. 
The retort does not satisfy, perhaps, the most 
exacting canon of taste; but, on the other hand, 
Mr. Gilbert’s evasion is not quite so polished as 
he imagines. Here, it might be supposed, the 
interchange of amenities would end. It does not 
concern the public, and the lady’s letter, according 
to the ordinary social usage, is a purely private com- 
munication. But Mr. Gilbert takes another view of 
the affair. His finest susceptibilities are outraged, 
and the world must hear of it. So he writes a 
portentous letter to the Times, to which is subjoined 
the offending epistle, and calls heaven and earth to 
witness that he was quite right in refusing his 
gracious countenance to this particular specimen of 
an interviewer. This is a point on which heaven 
and earth, we fancy, will decline to express any 
opinion. Mr. Gilbert’s private affairs are of no 
consequence to anybody save himself, and he 
ought to manage them in his own way, without 
expecting the universe to take any judicial interest 
in the subject. Generally speaking, a man in this 
country has a right to refuse an interview if he 
thinks fit, though in America it is one of the first 
duties of citizenship to submit one’s inmost secrets 


_to any casual reporter. Our only wonder about 
| Mr. Gilbert is that, having made a little joke, he 


should be so desperately incensed because his corre- 
spondent makes another. He was not serious about 
the twenty guineas; she was not serious about the 
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obituary notice. As a tribute to Mr. Gilbert's 
genius, she tried to answer him in the vein of 
“Gilbertian humour,” an explanation which would 
be neat enough if it were not marred by a 
ponderous allusion to her solicitor. On the legal 
aspect of the matter there may be something to say 
about the propriety of restraining infuriated humorists 
from publishing letters with prejudicial comments 
on the character of the writer; but we trust that a 
good story will not be spoiled by the depressing 
atmosphere of a court of justice. That Mr. Gilbert 
should not perceive the absurdity of his position is 
really quite as entertaining as the best things in 
The Mikado. We remember a capital song in that 
opera, with a refrain which, if Mr. Gilbert is not 
careful, will run like this :— 


There’s nothing so diverting as the touchy humorist— 
We've got him on the list 
Of jokes that would be missed. 


A more striking case of the sensitive satirist is 
presented by the eccentric genius who wrote “ The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” Nobody has ever 
approached Mr. Whistler in the candour of his per- 
sonalities and his contempt for the ordinary observ- 
ances of society; but when a candid portrait of 
himself appears in a work of fiction, nothing will 
satisfy him except an apology from the publishers 
and an alteration of the offensive passage. If 
everybody who has better reason for complaint 
against Mr. Whistler had taken the same course, 
the “Gentle Art” would have needed enough re- 
vision to make it an entirely new and uninterest- 
ing book. It is a pity that Mr. Du Maurier has 
introduced into “ Trilby ” a series of minute sketches 
of actual persons who do not figure in the story, 
and have no substantial relations to one another. 
This sort of photographic padding is foreign to 
art; and when it has to be altered in deference 
to a lawyer's letter it is a sorry spectacle to all 
lovers of literature. But what concerns us most at 
the present moment is the incapacity of the satirists 
to settle their differences according to the rules 
of the game. It would be thought a shabby pro- 
ceeding on the “field of honour” for one of the 
belligerents to summon the police just at the critical 
juncture. The intervention of a solicitor between 
two humorists is equally opposed to all sense of 
fitness. As soon as he looms on the horizon a 
combat of wits takes the likeness of a common 
brawl. The man of law, though a useful person, is so 
essentially prosaic that a delicate fancy is paralysed 
by the sight of him. We are afraid that even the 
intervention of the Times gorgonises the spirit of 
humour, as it were, “ with a stony British stare,” 
and reduces Mr. Gilbert to the level of correspondents 
who write about the state of the thoroughfares or 
the extraordinary lateness of the cuckoo. The 
satirist wields the most potent weapon in the intel- 
lectual armoury. He may overwhelm thrones with 
ridicule and gibbet a nation to succeeding ages. He 
may even put a “lady interviewer” into a comic 
opera. When he throws away these advantages, and 
prefers to stand upon his dignity in the columns of 
the Times, or to threaten actions for damages, he 
shrinks to meagre proportions, and lamentably dis- 
appoints the world. 

This humiliation has a peculiar sting when it is 
brought about by woman. Satire from its infancy 
has devoted much of its energy and its keenest 
edge to the follies and frailties of the fair. Every 
youthful satirist fleshes his maiden sword in the 
multifarious vagaries of the feminine soul. The first 
sign of virile spirit in the smallest boy is his 
mockery of his sister—a fact in sociology which 
lately moved a champion of woman to declare that 
this particular tendency might be “ spanked ” out of 
the infant male. A contemptuous attitude towards 
girls qué girls is an early symptom of that brute 
force by which man still maintains his dominance. 
Satire, for this reason chiefly, has been the almest ex- 
clusive prerogativeof the masculinefaculty; but when 





Mr. Gilbert is unhorsed by a “ lady interviewer,” and 
instead of keeping his discomfiture to himself cries it 
on the housetop, this may be an omen of evil days 
for our supremacy. So far, man is tolerably calm 
and self-satisfied, even though the prominence of the 
New Woman in the Quarterly Review suggests that 
he is shaking in his citadel. But let it once be 
understood that when she hurls the lightnings of 
irony his sense of humour deserts him, and he seeks 
refuge in the Jimes and in the solemn assertion of 
injured majesty, then his decadence will begin. And 
when women monopolise satire, it will be impossible 
to get near our solicitors for the press of business. 








THE SCOTCH STORY. 





THE latest additions to our increasing library of 

Scotch stories* come like living things, breathing 
wholesome breath. These “tales from the hills” 
bring the health of the hills to those who dwell in 
moist and relaxing latitudes. There is something 
anomalous in this activity of the Northern imagina- 
tion, for outwardly the Scot seems the least romantic 
of men, being by nature dour, sour, silent, and in 
manners uncouth and ungentle. He has an ingrained 
suspicion of the man who wears his heart on his 
sleeve or who breaks frankly and easily into tender 
speech. In religion he is averse to wstheticism, loves 
a bare kirk, a plain, bald worship, which the stranger 
feels not only unattractive because unadorned, but 
oppressive because so monotonous and tedious. Who 
has not seen the sons of culture shudder at the 
recollection of the Psalms the Scot sings? Having 
heard them once, they pray that they may never 
hear them again. Yet the Southerner is not courteous 
because he is soft and polite, or the Northerner 
unkind because he is hard and severe. Under his 
cold exterior there burns a perfervid spirit; touch 
him at his sensitive point and he becomes intense 
and imaginative, romantic and even sentimental. 
There are no songs so instinct with passion as the 
songs he loves to sing. There are no ballads so 
fearless of death yet so full of the sadness of life and 
the fearfulness of after death as the ballads of the 
Scottish Border; yet centuries before the literary 
imagination discovered their beauty the common 
people knew their meaning and felt their power. 
Fairyland was long a real world to the dwellers by 
the Leader and the Tweed, and the last man who 
sang of it as one who knew it was a shepherd whose 
home was in Ettrick and whose culture was all of 
the forest and the hills. There have been no wars 
or conflicts of religion that have been so little those 
of a class or a caste and so much the concern and 
passion of the whole people as the Scotch. It was 
not the mere obstinacy of a sour and dour race that 
defeated the endeavour of Laud to adorn their 
holiness with his beauty, but the strength of an idea 
which possessed their imagination and moved their 
passion. And from this idea they have never 
escaped, and the discovery or exhibition of its action 
in the quaint and picturesque forms of homely 
character and common life may be said to be the 
keynote of our newest Scotch fiction. 

The short story seems better fitted for descriptive 
purposes than the extended novel; for in the latter 
the temptation is to subordinate character to plot, 
but in the former the real plot is the exhibition 
of the character. Life, though more tragic, is simpler 
and less dramatic than, as a rule, the novelist can 
afford to make it; and so the excellence of these 
stories is their taking us so near to reality and 
faithfully reflecting life as it is actually lived. It is 
significant that the authors who have excelled in 
this species of fiction—if fiction it can be called— 
have all lived among the people they describe, and 





* «The Lilac Sun-Bonnet.” By 8S. R. Crockett. London: 
Fisher Unwin. “ Beside the Bonny Brier-Bush.” By Ian Maclaren. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
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have the understanding that comes of sympathy 
and affection. And in one thing their testimony is 
concordant: the romance of the people is their 
religion. In the earlier and more realistic stories of 
George Macdonald the characters he drew were men 
he knew—the men of the missioner kirk in his own 
Aberdeenshire home. David Elginbrod, whose an- 
cestor had nothing to leave as his testimony to 
posterity save the epitaph which was engraven on 
his tombstone— 


“ Here lie I, Martin Elginbrod : 
Hae mercy on my soul, Lord God, 
As I wad do, were I Lord God, 


And ye were Martin Elginbrod”"— 


Thomas Cran, with his searchings of heart and his 
visions of the infinite grace; the mother in “ Robert 
Falconer” who loved with a great love, but did not 
dare, because of her heavy faith, to hope with a 
great hope, were no mere creatures of fiction, but 
pictures of real enough persons. Literature has 
been seldom adorned by a more beautiful character 
—one more gentle, refined, sincere, and brave—than 
the late William Alexander, the whiteness of whose 
soul and the sweetness of whose spirit even daily 
journalism could not soil or sour; and his Johnny 
Gib was but a transcript from his own experience. 
The man who loved the farm he had so long tilled 
and tended more than the laird of it, but who loved 
his kirk more than his farm, was no mere creation 
of the imagination, but a reality who had been 
known. No short story was ever touched to finer 
issues than “ Rab and his Friends ;" but its pathos 
lies in its truth. In new Minto House as in the old, 
in all our hospitals, and before their multitudes of 
eager students, similar tragedies transact themselves 
every day; but it needed the accumulated tender- 
ness and pitying insight of four generations of 
seceders to make the eye of a John Brown, and 
the picture of what he saw in the old carrier and 
Ailie, his wife, will remain a thing of beauty and 
of grace for ever. What Mr. Barrie has done for 
Thrums we all know; the world has sat and looked 
out at his window, and, blind as it is to such things 
by nature, has learned to see the blended pathos 
and humour of the “Auld Licht” life. And now 
“Tan Maclaren” has placed Drumtochty beside 
Thrums—the places are near enough to shake hands 
or even cultivate a little neighbourly jealousy, and 
it was not in the human nature of a parish with so 
clear a claim to immortality as Drumtochty to let 
all the fame go past it, unchallenged, to its neigh- 
bour and rival. And Mr. S. R. Crockett has in- 
vested the moors and glens of Galloway with a 
more real and living interest than the marvellous 
word-pictures of William Black have given to the 
Western Highlands and Islands, for though his 
Coquette is a pathetic, and his Princess of Thule a 
charming, creation, yet his later Gaelic lairds and 
gillies and maidens have been designed for English 
consumption, or, as it were, made up for his scenes, 
rather than painted from life. But though Mr. 
Crockett knows the ebb and flow of the Solway, the 
Dungeon of Buchan, and all the ways and moods of 
Nature in the Stewartry, and though he loves all he 
knows, yet Galloway to him is not Nature—it is 
man: the people whose proud and characteristic 
distinction it is to preserve the traditions and illus- 
trate the character of the martyrs and men of the 
Covenant. 

“The Lilac San-Bonnet” is in many ways a 
charming story charmingly told. “Winsome Char- 
teris” deserves her name, and Ralph Peden, “ student 
of divinity,” is a worthy companion, though both 
distinctly fall away towards the end; indeed, the 
last chapter is decidedly weak. The old grand- 
mother, “the cavalier Puritan,” is excellent; but, to 
our thinking, the most successful characters are 
Andra and Meg Kissock and Jock Gordon, Saunders 
Mowdiewort and John Bairdieson. As a whole, the 
common people are the most living and clear-cut 
characters in the book; their speech is racy of the soil, 





graphic, humorous, picturesque, rich in local colour 
and suggestion, and their ways are those of their kind. 
The rustic courtship of Southern Scotland has never 
been more faithfully delineated. Yet Mr. Crockett 
must have a care: he never comes so near nonsense 
as when he attempts fine writing. When he says of 
the minister that “ the immanence of his great brow 
overshadowed his ascetic face” he only makes one 
wonder what he can mean. He ought to be careful, 
too, about his names; they may be descriptive, but 
need not be ridiculous. “Saunders Mowdiewort” 
may pass, though the name is not at all suggestive 
of the man; but “godly Maister Cauldsowans,” 
“the Rev. Erasmus (Erastus?) Teends,” “ Jemima 
Kezia,” and “ Little Keren-happuch,”’ are names quite 
alien from Scotch custom. He must take care, 
too, of his dialect, for he now and then tends to 
over-elaboration, and dialect must be spontaneous 
to be idiomatic and natural; where it is too artful 
and strained the usage grows forced and incorrect. 
“ Helicat flichtmafleathers” is a case in point; it is 
violent and of doubtful accuracy, adjective and sub- 
stantive being ill-mated ; while “ mense” is more than 
manners: it denotes the behaviour that expresses a 
full and gracious humanity (its Icelandic and Norse 
cognates show how to primitive ideas manliness and 
humanity were closely allied). A still more serious 
fault is the reduction of what is perhaps the most 
dramatic point of the story—“ the meeting of the 
Synod "—to burlesque. It may represent a familiar 
tale, which has found classical expression in the “ Pen 
Folk ;” but the “ Marrow Kirk” deserved kindlier 
treatment, though how far the passion in the 
“scattered remnant” for protesting and testifying 
can go is within easy memory. Nor can we con- 
ceive characters like Gilbert Peden and Walter 
Skirving consenting to suspend the discipline of the 
Kirk even though the wrong touched themselves so 
nearly. Their love for the Kirk was too pure to 
allow them to relax its discipline. It so happens 
that there is lying before me an old Burgher Session- 
Book, one of many I have handled, though this one is 
made peculiarly dear by having the dearest of names 
written there on the stained pages in the faded ink. 
It tells to me, though it could now hardly tell to 
another, the tale of a minister's fall and the silence 
through a quarter of a century of one who, though 
often called to the eldership, always refused office, 
because he had early found out the minister's offence 
and could not be an elder with sealed lips. The one 
impressive thing in these old Session-Books is the 
struggle against impurity, the endeavour by discipline 
to make the Church the guardian of morals; and 
this story would have gained in power as well as in 
truth if the synodical burlesque had been avoided. In 
short, Mr. Crockett has, in a very rare and eminent 
degree, the storyteller’s gift: he has insight and 
imagination as well as sympathy with the people 
whose lives and loves he portrays, but he is in 
danger from too rapid workmanship; the longer the 
story, the more patiently must it be built up, and 
the more it needs the concealed art that makes 
plot, incident, characters, and narrative form an 
harmonious and indissoluble whole. 

“Tan Maclaren’s” stories are as fine an interpre- 
tation as we have yet had of the real inner spirit 
and life of rural Scotland. Their scene lies in a glen 
midway between Strathearn and Strathtay, and the 
Tochty is in the realm of real things known as 
the Almond. It is a quiet world, but a shrewd 
one, lives a stiller life than do the weavers of 
Thrums, is less possessed by the traditions of 
“the killing times” and the names of the martyrs 
than Galloway; but all the more does it produce 
its own distinct type. Lowland, yet touching the 
skirt of the Highlands, it blends, as it were, the 
characteristics of the two races. The society is 
simple; in the glen every man knows every other 
and all his affairs. The rudimentary realities of life 
and death stand out on the background of a subdued 
yet mighty Nature. Culture and faith and science, 
represented by the schoolmaster, the minister, and 
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the doctor, are united in an informal but most real 
league for the common good of the people who live 
in the glen. The murmur of the great world of 
letters reaches it through the scholars the school- 
master sends up to the universities ; the echo of the 
questions which in thought and religion disturb the 
modern mind, is heard in the Kirk and through its 
courts ; while within the glen the people live their 
simple, hard, laborious, and kindly, yet critical lives. 
And to this life “Ian Maclaren” holds up the mirror ; 
his pictures are marvels of idealistic realism— their 
charm is their truth. They are as true to the society 
described as Sir John Millais’s “ Murthly Moss” was 
to the Nature delineated. The author knows the 
people as only a minister or a doctor can; he looks 
with a keen eye tempered with kindliness and 
humour ; he uses the tongue of the people as one to 
whom it is native—he plays with it, and it becomes 
picturesque, delicate, pathetic, pregnant in his hands. 
The stories are not continuous, but they are con- 
nected ; there is unity of character, but no single or 
progressive plot. What we have is a series of 
events and scenes that express mind and character. 
We have the poor scholar—the hope of the school- 
master, the joy of his mother, the pride of the whole 
parish—coming back with high prizes and fame 
only to fade and die. We have the picture of the 
young minister, guileless, inexperienced in spite of 
all his learning, divided in heart between the new 
knowledge and the memory of the love that gave 
him being and character, yet saved by the love from 
blundering through the knowledge. We have two 
portraits of the religious Celt in the home of the 
Saxon; but, above all, the choicest and most perfect 
thing in its order since “ Rab and his Friends,” we 
have the parish doctor, outwardly rough, inwardly 
tender, riding up the glen or across the moor in 
snow or sunshine on his old mare, Jess, to succour 
the suffering, loved by the people he healed, yet 
earning the scantiest of livelihoods by all the labour 
of healing. This is a book that will show to all 
who are capable of reading it with open eye the 
inside of the Scottish character; it is out of glens 
like this that the men have come who have made the 
Scottish name. The book is remarkable because it 
describes a normal landward parish, the sort of 
thing men in midlife can remember as the society 
that surrounded their home. Although my home 
was as far from Drumtochty as from Galloway, I yet 
remember Dr. Maclure, though he did not bear that 
name; and the poor scholar who died on the very 
day when his university awarded him its highest 
honours. I remember speech as cunning as any ever 
spoken in Drumtochty ; while Drumsheugh, Hillocks, 
Burnbrae, and Jamie Souttar are men I have known, 
spoken to, and heard speak, aye, and learned from 
more than I ever learned on College bench or from 
Professor's chair. It may be because this book 
speaks to me like a series of chapters from my own 
early life that I bless it so cordially; but what can a 
reviewer do when a book makes his sadder manhood 
glad by waking the happiest memories of his younger 
days ? p 








IN THE WOODS OF LA PELLOUAILLE, 





LITTLE beyond the dead, unpicturesque town 

of Saint Jean d’Angély are the lovely woods of 

La Pellouaille. Immediately beyond the pointed 
tower and red roof of the mill on one side, and the 
long red roof of the farmhouse on the top of the 
avenue, you have the peopled gloom and solitude of 
the forest. The half-mile of road that leads from 
the town to the farm-gates is a green-roofed aisle of 
walnut and sycamore columns, through the arches 
of which the wavering winds blow musically, and 
whose leaves chatter and rustle in delicate sound. 
You have the light and air and colour of Nature’s 
cathedral, less ostentatiously impressive than man’s, 
but full of varied charms, of every gratifying sight 
and smell. And on either side the rolling landscape, 








made up of green meadow and sunny sweeps of 
wheat-field, of wooded depths far off, and villages 
upon the slopes that look as if they held the secret 
of Arcadia’s bliss. 

Nothing so alluring, from the distance, as a 
white village among dark trees and smiling green, 
and nothing more disappointing when you get there, 
even in France. Leisure is wasted in the execrable 
rival cafés, and the contents of vile prints are 
discussed with futile passion. In the Saintonge, 
as elsewhere, the local mood is ruled by politics, and 
private friendship gives way to public rivalry. I 
learnt all about these feuds from my friend, the 
miller of La Pellouaille. Intellect was not his strong 
point, but there was a cheerful cynicism about him 
to lend flavour to his commonplaces. While others 
affected the heroic or patriotic, he was content to ac- 
commodate himself tocircumstances. In reply tomy 
query—which party he belonged to—he said, with 
a humorous smile, “ Dame! I go with the strongest, 
naturally ” ; whichdid not prevent him from giving his 
own sly hit at the Government. I give his views for 
what they are worth, neither brilliant nor original, 
but expressed with a certain geniality of tone and 
temper that kept him from mere bucolic dulness. 
If the Republic managed to keep France out of 
mischief for the next twenty years and carried her 
into fair prosperity, neither Bonapartist nor Legiti- 
mist would be remembered by that time. For the 
moment the land was in a state of ferment, and he 
thought it a pity such excessive use should be 
made of those big words—Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. These three Republican assurances he 
described as mere blagues, and told me of a jocose 
tobacconist who wrote them on the signboard of his 
shop with an empty tobacco-pouch suspended from 
each, the pouches in France being called blagues. I 
was happy to be able to laugh at the joke, having 
heard it for the first time; but I could see that it 
was a familiar one to the miller, and that he was 
accustomed to repeat it often, which was perhaps 
the reason he relished it so well. To hear him talk 
of the late Emperor one would think Sedan had put 
an end to superterrestrial bliss in France. This is 
but an echo of the Saintonge sentiment. 

But the miller’s wife was certainly his pleasantest 
half. It was a delight to look upon a creature so 
human and wholesome and resourceful. She was a 
large, handsome woman, with a smile as fresh as new 
milk, and hazel eyes as clear as daylight, brimming 
with goodwill, with vitality, and interest in her 
fellows. The kine browsing in the fields were not 
more mild. Such a woman has you right at Nature’s 
heart—big and broad and bountiful. She is peasant 
in the best sense, proud of her spotless cap and 
apron, free and independent in her carriage, with 
shoulders that know no cringing stoop, and voice 
that cannot whine. 

This comely woman was my companion through 
many a lazy hour in the woods of La Pellouaille. 
She rented me a queer little room next to the large 
garret for the miller’s sacks of corn, and here 1 
dwelt awhile in a real mill, beside a real mill- 
wheel that turned real water and ground real corn 
into serviceable flour. It sounds more delightful 
than it really was, for underneath dwelt a family of 
pigs, and all the perfumes of the East would not have 
sufficed to kill their odour; while their grunting was 
the least romantic accompaniment to the song of 
life it is possible to conceive. But there was the 
mill-stream below, and on the edge of the vivid 
wood there ran a broad, bright river, where the 
miller’s son and I sometimes entertained our fancy 
with promenades sur l'eau. And to the right of 
the wood was the ruined castle of La Pellouaille. 
Away from the pigs, those days remain upon 
memory abundant in out-of-door pleasures. You 
might skirt the wood and wander down the old 
neglected castle gardens, and gather your favourite 
fruit upon the laden trees, and, if you had a morbid 
taste for sad places, you had but to choose the 
marshy tract of land at the bottom that sloped toa 
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sickly green stream, where the dank undergrowths 
exhaled an unwholesome odour as the foot pressed 
them, and the trees were so thickly planted that no 
ray of sunshine could penetrate and enliven the 
horrid gloom. The sombre, haunted air of this spot 
was all the imagination needed as a foil for the 
sunny aspect of the open fields, the leafy brightness 
of the woods, and the silver face of the river. 

Above all was the essence of joyous beauty. A 
quivering, variable light fell through the foliage and 
lent it lucid colour—as difficult to paint, I should 
imagine, as the scintillating blueness of a tropic sky. 
Little paths wound up and down the steep forested 
bank of the mill-stream, and you might wander 
through long colonnades of airy nut-trees, or sit 
under the shade of immemorial oaks and broad- 
leafed planes, whence wide stretches of maize and 
meadow shot to the horizon. At your feet the 
stream was dimpled in patches of blue dropped from 
the sky, and the solitude was softened by the com- 
municative friendliness of the farm-smoke. If you 
went nutting you were literally swathed and tangled 
in branches, with leaves around and above, like 
enveloping waves, that shrouded the ground as well 
as the sky in brilliant green. It was an enchanting 
bath of emerald, like a mermaid’s home, where the 
waves were of crystallised light instead of water. 

“T love gathering nuts,” said the miller's wife. 

“ And so do I,” I rejoined, dropping down among 
the leaves, and wisely leaving her to gather for both. 
She was one of those good souls who find their 
pleasure in obliging others; so she emptied her apron 
into my lap after each interval of absence, and found 
time, while I ate nuts, to rest herself with instructive 
talk of outlandish customs. Protestants specially 
intrigued her. She wanted to know if they really 
regarded themselves as Christians. Did they believe 
in God ?—and did they live as Christians should ?— 
and were they baptised and married? And then she 
wanted to know the reason for the eternal hostility 
of Celt and Saxon. And when such large questions 
were disposed of, I was glad to lead her back to 
village gossip, and learn of her quarrel with her 
shrewish neighbour at the farm, La Tilleaude. 

I remember La Pellouaille best on my farewell 
visit to my friends at the mill. I had engaged to 
walk out that afternoon from town and dine with 
them toward sunset. A summery sun glanced out 
through the chinks of the clouds, yet the wind 
roared menacingly. Nature seemed to be playing 
bogey to frighten men and beasts, and for all 
her bluster the wind scarcely hurt a leaf, and 
went shrieking across the empty plains just for 
the pleasure of raising a little dust. But the 
din shook every nerve, and each sense ached. 
Sound was tangible, and lashed the face in buffets. 
As I entered the avenue even the trees began to dip 
their branches and show signs of suffering, and a 
sand-coloured mist lay upon the landscape. The 
miller and his scn were anxiously scanning the 
heavens and the path from the farm, and hailed me 
with vigorous welcome. In their spotless kitchen, 
with the broad and generous fireplace, where the 
wood crackled pleasantly and shone upon polished 
dogs and gleaming bronze pots,I sat to rest after my 
battle, weary and wind-beaten, and the miller's 
wife mixed me some cassis and water. Suddenly 
Nature's trouble subsided, and the woods grew 
quiet, expecting sunset. This was but a pause pre- 
luding tears, which came in a steady deluge as we 
sat at dinner. ; 

A more excellent dinner I have never eaten than 
that cooked, without fuss or haste or delay, by the 
miller’s wife. In a twinkling—as it seemed to me— 
she had savoury tomato soup on the table; and 
while she laid the cloth, the miller sat in front of 
the capacious mouth of flames and saw that the 
browning chicken was kept moist with grease. Her 
injunctions to him reminded me of King Alfred and 
the peasant woman, and I told the tale. 

“Think of it now!” she exclaimed, and stopped, 
smiling, with both hands on her substantial hips. 





“She struck a king for letting the cakes burn !—a 
peasant woman, just like myself.” 

“ Dame!” laughed the miller, “it doesn't make 
much difference, when it’s a woman, whether she be 
queen or peasant.” 

The miller’s wife had to sleep that night at Saint 
Jean, and we decided to face the road together after 
dinner. As she stood in her stout sabots, with a 
formidable cotton umbrella in her hand, her son 
burst in upon us, dripping like a water-dog. The 
road, he said, was awful; but the miller cheerily 
encouraged us to set out at once before matters 
worsened, and came and stood upon the threshold as 
we went forth. I looked back, and saw him for the 
last time, standing thus, with a splash of light 
behind him, which showed him waving the brim of 
his hat in an odd fashion without lifting it. I wafted 
him adieu from the distance, and he shouted through 
the hollow of his palm, “ Au revoir!’ Those kind 
words carried above the bellowing of the night some 
of the glow of his fireside and the friendliness of his 
smile. Au revoir, good miller, maybe, and I accept 
the pleasant prophecy of your farewell, as I look 
back through the summer mist of time that separates 
me from that rainy night. To you who have grown 
up and will die upon this spot it seems a natural 
thing that wandering steps should carry back the 
traveller to your river and your woods. But the 
wanderer so rarely returns. This world is wide, and 
the years of man are short. And, should fate ever 
cast me back upon those scenes, could I be sure of 
finding you there, among your sacks of flour, to 
give me hospitable welcome and nod me friendly 
farewell? 

His wife, being a large woman, presented a grand 
front to the storm. In the lightest of summer 
raiment I shivered and sheltered my slim insigni- 
ficance against her, feeling miserably small and 
shrunken. I could have joined company with the 
weeping sky, so cold and comfortless did I feel. 
The road was a swift river, and trees gashed from 
their roots lay across our path. We cut our way 
through a darkness as dense as a wall, and there 
was not a single light visible in the deluged town 
of the Grand Condé. 

Next day I was far from my friends and the 
woods of La Pellouaille. HANNAH LYNCH. 








THE DRAMA. 





“A Gay Wipow ”"—“ RoBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


ALTHOUGH —perhaps because—I am not quite 
clear as to the meaning of the word rococo, I 

feel that it exactly describes A Gay Widow, an adapta- 
tion for the Court Theatre, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
from the Belle Maman of MM. Sardou and Deslandes. 
It is an odd mixture of styles—old-fashioned and 
new-fangled, provincial and urban, Charles Keene 
and Du Maurier. The young lawyer and his lively 
mother-in-law are of to-day. The lawyer’s Blooms- 
bury cousins and cantankerous clients might have 
strayed out of some farce of Labiche written thirty 
years ago. The very choice of their names as indices 
to stage-function— Uncle Popley, Walworth Mumby, 
Mrs. Pipewidge—belongs to a vanished technique. 
Topical allusions to “ living pictures” are sandwiched 
between puns—yes, puns, in 1894! Whenever Mr. 
Burnand now returns to the stage, he seems always 
to have come down from the Katskill Mountains; and 
he must not be surprised if the villagers do not under- 
stand Old Rip. Heterogeneity of style affects not only 
the personages and dialogue of the piece, but the 
handling of its subject-matter. The central idea—the 
tribulations of an orderly, well-meaning young couple 
through the freaks and follies of a too vivacious 
mamma—belongs rather to comedy than to farce. 
Mr. Archer, I see, has suggested that someone should 
work up this idea into a comedy, A Prodigal Mother ; 
thinking, I suppose, of some pendant to the Pére 
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Prodigue of Dumas. But the complications of MM. 
Sardou and Deslandes are all farcical: a lawyer's 
office transformed by feminine whim into a Liberty 
boudoir, gentlemen escaping—their evening-dress 
torn to rags—from the clutches of the police (see 
Artful Cards, The Magistrate, etc.), the fun of 
pretending to be sea-sick, the fun of suffering from 
a cold in the head. And the excessive violations 
of probability are farcical, too. We are asked to be- 
lieve that a lawyer, starting on his honeymoon, would 
leave his office in charge of his mother-in-law ; that he 
would run away to France to fight a duel on behalf 
of this lady ; and that he would expose himself to 
obloquy and his household to disruption rather than 
let the lady know that it was on her account the 
duel has been fought. Mr. Burnand, to be sure, 
admits that his piece is a hybrid; he calls it a 
“farcical comedy.” But it is become more and more 
clear, I think, that our forefathers were not the 
pedants they have been called for insisting upon a 
rigid separation of dramatic species, and that “the 
old masters,” as Mr. Borthrop Trumbull observed, 
“knew a thing or two more than the young ‘uns.” 
Only the other week I tried to show how Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, in Rebellious Susan, had marred a 
subject of serious drama by treating it by the 
methods of comedy. And here we have a subject of 
comedy marred by the treatment of farce. 
Nevertheless, there are many amusing moments 
in A Gay Widow. One may laugh heartily at the 
dismay of a staid solicitor returning to his office to 
find his walls decorated & la Watteau, his desk 
transformed by paint and lacquer into a Louis 
Quinze ornament, his papers tied up with coloured 
silks, his law-books rebound in gilt morocco, his pen- 
wiper become a fancy bazaar doll, and his cheque- 
book hidden in an elegant handkerchief-box. And 
though the humours of a gentleman with a bad cold 
are not new to the stage, they acquire some freshness 
in the hands of Mr. Gilbert Hare. The acting of 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Miss Lottie Venne makes 
amends for many shortcomings in the piece. Miss 
Venne is the gay widow; and she never was more 
gay. I need say no more. As for Mr. Hawtrey, 
playgoers have so long been accustomed to associate 
this actor with the harum-scarum “irresponsibilities” 
of farce that they do not, I suspect, recognise him 
for what he is—an archetype, the top of his class, 
the best of our light comedians. He takes on our 
stage—-with a difference—the place taken on the 
stage of our fathers by Charles Matthews, and on 
that of our great-grandfathers by “Gentleman” 
Lewis and Elliston. There is a difference, as I say. 
He is not versatile, like his predecessors. His range 
is extremely narrow. He does not play fine gentle- 
men, as they did. There are no fine gentlemen now- 
adays to play. He cannot play fops, as Lewis 
could; he cannot assume the requisite vacuity of 
look or the studied insolence of manner. He has 
not the warmth, the sentiment, which Elliston 
had. He is simply the “average sensual man” of 
to-day, debonair, careless, good-humoured, whose 
manners are not individual, but the quintessence 
of public-school “ form” ; you will meet hundreds of 
him at Lord’s, up the river, in the Row. The type 
has nothing of what M. Bourget calls vie intérieure ; 
it seems incapable of any but the most superficial 
emotions; but all women (whatever some of them 
may say in the magazines) adore it, and most men 
are glad to find it in the smoking-room of their 
club. Imperturbable cheerfulness, I should say, is 
its dominant quality—not an oppressive, obtrusive 
Mark Tapleyism, but the quietly smiling equanimity 
begotten of cold baths, clean linen, and a hearty 
appetite for breakfast. How different this type of 
English gentleman from the flamboyant, accom- 
plished creature our light comedians had formerly to 
realise and interpret! “ He is the gentleman,” wrote 
Leigh Hunt of Elliston, “of Sir William Jones, who 
reckoned every little art that added to mental or 
bodily grace an object of ambition to polished 
leisure. If dancing is going on, he joins in the 








step; if fencing, he leaps into his posture ; if singing, 
he takes his part in the harmony.” Sir William 
Jones’s prancing, posturing gentleman would now be 
condemned as a “mountebank.” But the difference 
between Mr. Hawtrey and his predecessors is not to 
be accounted for solely by a difference in real 
manners. There is also a radical change of method. 
The light comedian of the old school was bound by 
the traditions of emphasis, exaggerated colour—le 
panache, as M. Sarcey would say—-which were 
dependent on the rhetorical theory of acting 
(itself dependent on the conformation of the 
stage and the playhouse; but that is too vast 
a subject to be entered upon in a_ parenthesis), 
and it is only in our own day that these tradi- 
tions have ceased to be operative. It is only, 
then, in our own day that “natural” acting has 
become possible. Many of the old actors, of course, 
were praised for being “ natural ”—Garrick, for in- 
stance, and Betterton before him; but that merely 
meant that the warping or “faking” of nature by 
art was less in some cases than in others. Only to- 
day is it possible for a player to put aside all artifice 
and simply to give full and free expression to his 
own temperament. Signora Duse in nearly all her 
parts, Mrs. Patrick Campbell in Paula Tanqueray, 
are conspicuous realisations of this possibility. So 
also is Mr. Charles Hawtrey in the part he plays in 
A Gay Widow. Itis, of course, not the highest order 
of part—one must not lose all sense of proportion— 
but such as it is, Mr. Hawtrey plays it to perfection. 
A little episode in which he sits down to write a 
dignified letter to his wife’s lawyers (they have 
threatened divorce proceedings), drifts from dignity 
into indignant expostulation, thence into a torrent 
of affectionate appeals addressed to the lady herself, 
and finally has to give up his letter-writing to brush 
away his tears, was a little masterpiece of artistic 
crescendo—managed without loss of sincerity—-that I 
for one shall not readily forget. 

At the Princess’s the indomitable Mrs. Anna 
Ruppert has produced a play founded by two Aus- 
tralian authors on “ Rolf Boldrewood’s” popular ro- 
mance “Robbery Under Arms.” It presents an Austra- 
lian Claude Duval, played by an Australian actor, Mr. 
Alfred Dampier. Its cast includes several real 
horses, its dialogue largely consists of real Australian 
words—so largely that a copious glossary has to be 
appended to the bill of the play—and altogether it is 
(not to use stronger language) a terribly Antipodean 
entertainment. A. B. W. 








SOCIALISM AND CONTINENTAL MILITARISM. 





Jw unrest on the Continent due to militarism 
still continues, and the sole remedy, the masses 
are told, is State Socialism. In Germany and 
Austria they assiduously carry out the instructions 
of their leaders to organise and agitate. It is very 
doubtful if they consider the possible results. It is 
better to be enrolled amongst comrade workers than 
to stand alone, and this influences many in both 
countries. Since 1889 the Socialist organisation has 
been gradually brought nearly to completion, and 
the question now arises, How long is the passive 
condition to continue ? It is vain to ask the leaders 
themselves. Herr Bebel told me lately that the 
German Socialist leaders had resolved to give no 
information to interviewers for the Press. Herr 
Singer, who was present, applauded him for these 
sentiments. And Dr. Victor Adler, the brain of 
the Austrian Labour movement, when spoken to on 
the subject, shrugs his shoulders, and, with a smile 
on his features, twirls the fingers of his outstretched 
right hand after the manner of the East. But, how- 
ever reticent concerning future political develop- 
ments the leaders may be, it is a matter of no great 
difficulty to ascertain the present results of the 
Socialist organisation. 

The whole of Austria—comprising Upper and 
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Lower Bohemia, Galicia, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Tyrol—is marked out into its respective “ agitation 
divisions” as effectively and carefully as the dis- 
tricts for the supvly of recruits demanded by the 
Vienna War Office authorities. Each division has 
its various club centres. The verein or club is in 
itself an institution of modest ambitions. Its 
members pay each fivepence per month, and in 
return they may attend the lectures and borrow 
books from the library. Then once weekly, during 
the evening, two hours’ gratuitous instruction in 
French and English is given. Every member carries 
a small pay-book with his monthly list of payments 
checked off, and its possession constitutes the 
active Socialist in the eyes of Austrian law. 
It is difficult to exactly estimate the number 
of these active members. The returns from 
many agitation divisions for 1893 are wanting. 
The report, for instance, of the entire situation 
in Galicia was seized by the police authorities 
while searching a house, and eagerly confiscated. 
From the imperfect returns lying before me, I am 
enabled to estimate over 120,000 enrolled members, 
Vienna claims 45,000 of this number in its 197 clubs. 
In Southern Bohemia the Socialist leaders have won 
over 20,000 pitmen. The strength of the agitation is 
pretty well confined to Lower Austria and Bohemia, 
although verein returns do come from parts as far 
away as the Vorarlberg. But the organisation and 
agitation—too exhaustive to expiain fully, for in 
Vienna alone during the course of the past year 980 
public meetings were held—has not tended to im- 
prove the condition of the labouring masses. It has 
banded the workers together, and inspired them to 
agitate for a common cause; and, chief of all, it has 
clearly defined to them the positions of the great 
capitalists and militarism. Through the increase of 
population, the appalling burdens of the taxation for 
the demands of the Triple Alliance, and the pro- 
hibition of emigration, the average wage of the 
Austrian labourer is a starvation wage. The wages 
of the hapless pitmen who met their doom in the 
Johannes and Franziska pits belonging to Count 
Larish, near Ostrau in Moravia, not long ago, 
averaged from ls. 2d. to 1s, 6d. daily per man, and 
of women workers at the pit brow from 8d. to 10d. 
In the factory the sweating wage is as rampant, “In 
our ‘calendering’ mill in the Margarethen division 
where I work,” said a young factory hand to me 
lately, “one hundred women and girls, some of the 
latter fourteen years old, are engaged in the ‘ stretch- 
ing’ room for fourteen hours daily at an average 
wage of Ild. per day. The heat in this room ranges 
from 130° to 150° Fahrenheit, and the women and 
children wear only a loose shirt and skirt. No town- 
bred hands could stand the strain of the dreadful 
hours in such heat. These women workers come 
chiefly from the country parts of Bohemia. But 
even the strong country girls collapse after six 
months’ labour. Sometimes I see fresh faces after 
a six weeks’ lapse. The Bohemians had been ac- 
customed to 6d. daily wage labouring in the fields, 
and in Vienna 11d. to them seems a big sum! Then 
there is the ‘bleaching’ room,” continued my in- 
formant, “where, in a steamed atmosphere and 
on a dripping stone floor, twenty men and women 
are engaged as skilled workers—the former at 15s. 
and the latter at 10s. per week. The average limit 
of good health here is two years; after that period 
the hospital has to be resorted to. On our starva- 
tion wage of 11d. daily we merely exist, we do not 
‘live.’ For a bedroom Is. 4d. weekly is paid; and 
meals, consisting of coffee, bread, and vegetables, 
cost each time about 1jd. Meat is an unknown 
luxury.” 

The Austrian Government are no better employers 
themselves. They enjoy three monopolies——sugar, 
salt, and tobacco; the three necessaries are heavily 
taxed, and the yearly profits amount, on salt alone, 
to £1,700,000 sterling. Six months ago the present 
Finance Minister, Herr von Plener, performed what 
in the Viennese newspapers at the time was termed 





an “act of grace.” He, in consideration of the long 
and steady services of the workers in the Govern- 
ment salt mines in the Tyrol, raised their rate of 
wages ten per cent. The wages were not mentioned 
in print, and very prudently, too, because on inquiry 
I found that, with the increase sanctioned by this 
“act of grace” they only amounted to from Is, 2d. 
to ls. 6d. per man daily! 

It is the still more deplorable condition of 
peasant labour that renders any idea of precon- 
certed action on the part of the Socialist leaders 
futile. The country parts of Bohemia and Moravia 
are well tilled, but the excessive taxation grinds 
down the small farmer, and with him the wages 
of the labouring hands. Organisation is lacking 
amongst the peasantry, and news of a “strike” 
in an adjacent town brings many flocking to 
fill vacant places. Huge tracts of land are in 
the possession of the great landed proprietors, 
and the average pay of an army of woodmen 
and caretakers amounts, with free house and an 
allowance of bread daily, to £8 10s. per man yearly. 
But bad as the condition of the agricultural labourer 
may be in Bohemia and Moravia, it is not so 
desperately hopeless as in Galicia. Some terrible 
tales come from the Lemberg district of this 
province. Bread and potatoes are the means of 
sustenance there, and there is a period of destitu- 
tion whenever the previous autumn’s supply of 
grain runs out. This time—comprising the months 
of April, May, and June—is termed “ the days before 
the new bread,” The straits the peasantry are re- 
duced to are appalling. They strip the apple-trees 
on the roadsides of their green raw fruit; very often 
they eat the leaves when the fruit fails; and the 
disease, called the rothe ruhr, that follows in the 
wake claims many victims. 

Political agitation is the first means—according 
to the Socialist leaders—to better this condition of 
affairs. They demand Universal Suffrage. The 
-masses have no representatives in the present Par- 
liament. Of its 353 members, only two Democrats oc- 
casionally interpose on their behalf. There is a terribly 
reactionary spirit abroad in Austria just now; 
intrigue and oppression are becoming almost as 
rampant as under Metternich in the Forties. Count 
Taaffe—corrupt though his dealings between the 
various nationalities of State may have been during 
his fourteen years’ Premiership—possessed political 
sagacity, in no ways shared by his successor. 
The German Liberal party, that ought to have 
constituted the backbone of wise reform, has 
gradually drifted into a state of the meanest 
Opportunism. The party is a strong one of about 
150 members, led by the Minister of Finance, Dr. 
von Plener. Count Taaffe estimated this party well, 
and it was to check their reaction and Opportunism 
that he introduced the Franchise Reform Bill in 
October last. The Socialist leaders accepted the Bill 
as a “payment on account” of their demands for 
Universal Suffrage. This was a false political move, 
and, though not so evident at the time, is par- 
ticularly evident now. Had they applauded Taaffe 
and supported his measure of reform, the daring 
Irishman would have probably won. As it was, the 
present Coalition Ministry was formed after a pro- 
tracted crisis and under the greatest difficulties. 
The Coalition cannot legislate. It is solely on 
the defensive. Its Franchise Reform Bill lies quietly 
in abeyance. Newspaper confiscations have become 
irritatingly frequent, and freedom of speech has 
virtually ceased to exist on Socialist platforms; at 
present many of the leaders lie in gaol under sen- 
tences passed by a bench of judges, because juries 
have invariably refused to convict on such ridiculous 
medieval charges. The Finance Minister, von Plener, 
who is the real Premier, is of the Burgerthum ; he has 
spent many years in the diplomatic service of his 
country in London ; during the Taaffe administration 
he ever assumed a more or less bored air in the 
Austrian House of Commons, and the amazement of 
the public increases as it observes how his indolent 
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Liberalism has developed into an active reactionary 
policy. ° 

Against the serried ranks of an almost prehistoric 
Conservatism in the Austrian Commons the Socialist 
leaders are heading a forlorn hope. Their reform 
programme cemprises measures reasonable and con- 
stitutional enough—freedom of the Press, exten- 
sion of the suffrage, freedom of speech on the 
platform, Press libel laws, and a Habeas Corpus 
Act. But the officialism surrounding the Imperial 
throne cannot dissociate these measures from the 
direst Nihilism. 

So far, in their active propaganda against starva- 
tion wages, oppressive taxation, and political re- 
action, the Socialist leaders have been badly worsted. 
At the last Socialist Congress, in April, much was 
spoken about strikes on a large scale. The wisest 
present—Dr. Adler—shook his head; but instead 
of following the advice he gave, local leaders have 
sanctioned the organisation of small strikes. The 
strikes of the gas and the railway workers, the 
carpenters, and the cabinet-makers in Vienna, 
and the pitmen’s strike in Bohemia and Moravia, 
have all ended disastrously forthe workmen. Work- 
men on starvation wages can collect no union fund 
of any importance, and the police tolerate no 
“picketing” or intimidation. In fact, at some of 
the late strikes here the police-inspectors themselves 
engaged the new hands from country places clamour- 
ing for work in front of the manufactories. Nor 
need this be wondered at. General Schinfeld, 
commanding the Vienna garrison, at a public 
banquet has declared that when the Burger- 
thum is in danger from an enemy in its midst, 
the army will be ready and willing to protect 
it. The Austrian gendarmerie have within the 
past few months been armed with the Miinnlicher ser- 
vice repeater instead of the antiquated Werndl. The 
dernier ressort of the Socialists is now the organised 
general strike; but that card will not be played 
hurriedly. The leaders know that they are making 
the situation of the Triple Alliance and the inde- 
pendence of the Empire equally desperate. Facts 
are carefully hushed up in Austria, and the Press 
is too much under the screw of the police to publish 
revelations; but disquieting cases of summary 
expulsions from military academies and _ public 
institutions continually come under my _ notice. 
Official Germany would gladly agree to a partial 
disarmament in order to cleanse its regiments 
of the disaffected ones. Militarism has become now 
so unendurable that it is slowly bringing about its 
own destruction. The Socialist leaders cannot be 
the losers, because discontent with militarism 
drives thousands to their ranks. Order is pre- 
served in Prague at the bayonet-point. The 
Belagerungszustande, i.e., state of siege, whereby trial 
by jury is abolished, arrest made lawful anywhere 
without warrant, the Press partially suppressed, and 
armed gendarmerie patrol the streets—these strin- 
gent regulations can easily maintain order throughout 
the Austrian Empire, but the situation is more than 
perplexing to a nation ready for war with her neigh- 
bour. With such intense agitation going on in- 
ternally, how can Austria, when the occasion arises, 
lead her troops over her frontiers? How can 
Austria fulfil her share of Prince Bismarck’s legacy 
—the Triple Alliance—when an organised army of 
starved and rebellious Labour occupies every city 
and manufacturing town? 


Vienna. X. 








A TALE OF A BONBONNIERE. 


—_—72 —— 


NCE upon a disastrous time, the Hon. Julian 
Cravemore told his wife a lie, and the pity about 
it was that this particular lie was entirely super- 
fluous and unnecessary ; for Julian and his wife had 
made in their early married life a most workable 
and comfortable compact between themselves, with 








regard to their amusements. They were neither of 
them intellectual people, nor had they any strong 
interest in any particular hobby charitable, artistic, 
or social ; but from their earliest youth upwards they 
had both of them been exceedingly and humanly fond 
of indulging in the exciting and enjoyable pastime 


of flirtation. Therefore, as I have said, they under- 
took in a little private appendix of their own to the 
marriage service, that, within certain reasonable 
limitations, neither was to interfere with the other's 
petites affaires de ceur. But it came to pass in due 
course of time that the Cravemores made acquaint- 
ance with a certain Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Dallymoth, 
who were also fond of frivolous flirtation ; but, as they 
did not restrict their amusements within the precise 
limits prescribed by Mrs. Julian Cravemore as 
decorous, Mrs. Julian decided that Mrs. Dallymoth 
was a person with whom she did not care to be on 
intimate terms ; and, though she gracefully permitted 
Mr. Dallymoth to call at her house whenever he felt 
so disposed, she hinted very strongly to her husband 
that she thought it would be wiser for him to dis- 
continue his frequent visits to Mrs. Dallymoth and 
to avoid being seen by her side upon so many occa- 
sions in society London life. Now it so happened 
that the Hon. Julian greatly enjoyed Mrs. Dally- 
moth’s conversation and company. She was a woman 
who was essentially bon camarade with men that 
she liked; and they always felt with her that there 
was a piquant possibility of her allowing them to 
become something a little more tender and interest- 
ing than mere friends. She had abundant yellow 
hair, dark eyes, anda graceful figure. Moreover, one 
night she had entirely absorbed the attention of 
Captain Weathercock at the Gaiety Theatre, although 
Mrs. Julian Cravemore, who had long been one of his 
most intimate friends, sat upon his other side. 
These were excellent and all-sufficing reasons for 
Mrs. Julian's cordially detesting and disapproving of 
the vivacious golden-haired siren and denouncing 
her to her intimate lady friends as a “ double-faced 
cat,” although she was too wise ever to speak of her 
to her men friends except with qualified approval. 
To Julian she said that, though she never minded his 
amusing himself as much as ever he pleased with nice 
women, she did think it was rather a pity that he 
should advertise his defective taste and want of 
elegant fastidiousness by paying such pronounced 
attentions to a woman who, to say the least of it, 
always showed such odious bad taste both in dress 
and conversation. 

Thus it came to pass that poor Julian became 
rather nervous about mentioning the beguiling lady’s 
name before his wife; and so one day, when Mrs. 
Julian asked him rather abruptly what were his 
engagements for the following Sunday, being taken 
by surprise, and not having time to fabricate a plau- 
sible story that would be sufficiently near the truth 
not to signify, if discovered, alas! he told her, on 
the spur of the moment, a downright, coal-black 
lie. He said he was going down to play golf at 
Wimbledon; whereas he had been engaged for some 
time past to spend that particular Sunday with the 
Dallymoths in their houseboat on the river. 

Julian departed early on that Sabbath morning 
before his wife was up, and it so happened that he 
had hardly left the house when Mrs. Julian received 
a note, written on thick cream-laid coroneted paper, 
from Captain Lord Alexander Grandford, to say that 
he deeply regretted that he was unavoidably pre- 
vented lunching that day with Mrs. Julian Cravemore, 
as his sister, Lady Botherby, had implored him to go 
down to her country place by an early train, in order 
to help her to remonstrate effectually with her 
eldest son as to his “goings on.” Lord Alex- 
ander thought the anxieties were vague and 
probably imaginary ; but, his poor sister being 
a widow and a most nervous and apprehensive 
woman, he had no choice left, ete. ete. This 
letter was a decided disappointment to Mrs. 
Julian, and she spoke quite crossly several times 
to her maid while she was dressing. It was too 
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late to make any other pleasant plan for spending 
Sunday afternoon with male companionship; and 
thus, when she realised that the dainty little luncheon 
she had devised for Lord Alexander's benefit would 
be wasted, and that all her other special men friends 
who were in the habit of dropping in and amusing 
her at six-o’clock tea were staying out of town, she 
felt very bored and sad indeed, and sat for quite a 
quarter of an hour in her favourite arm-chair com- 
miserating herself for being obliged to stay in 
London alone for the whole of a fine warm Sunday 
afternoon. Her mind roved round possible plans to 
avoid solitude, which this little lady abhorred ; for, 
being very gregarious by nature, and not having 
anything in the world especially to think about, she 
detested her own company, and longed to escape from 
the monotony of her own mind. Suddenly she 
remembered a kind old maiden-lady friend of her 
mother’s, who lived in a pretty villa on the Thames. 
To sit out of doors in her pleasant scented garden 
with a book, and possibly a mild cigarette, would be 
far preferable to a dull day passed in Cadogan 
Square by herself. So she hastily changed her 
London Sunday-go-to-meeting embroidered flounced 
dress for a charming tailor-made garment and soft 
silk blouse; and a hansom cab, train, and two 
pretty tan-shod feet soon conveyed her to Miss Sarah 
Tulip’s gay little house by theriver-side. Miss Tulip 
was charmed to see her bright young friend, and gave 
her an excellent lunch and a cordial welcome. The 
day was so beautiful and the garden so delectable 
that Mrs. Julian quite enjoyed herself, and when Miss 
Tulip sallied forth, accompanied by her other guests, 
to afternoon church, she left her visitor snugly sunk 
in a low basket-chair by the river, the last society 
novel in her hand, and a little silver tell-tale case 
hidden in her lace handkerchief, for fear Miss Tulip 
should see it and disapprove of ladies smoking in 
her trim little garden within sight of all the passing 
boats. After all, thought Mrs. Julian to herself, it 
was not unpleasant to be alone for a short while 


under circumstances that were so conducive to com- 


fortand with such a bright-coloured panorama passing 
before her eyes. She sat luxuriously at ease, and 
content with herself and the world, when a silvery 
laugh of a peculiar and well-known pitch fell on her 
ear, and right beneath her eyes there glided along 
the river a boat. In the stern reclined Mrs. Herbert 
Dallymoth, clad in a most wondrous garment, 
mysterious and soft, and very, very becoming. On 
her golden head was pinned a triumph of a hat, 
newly arrived from the Rue de la Paix, and opposite 
to her, rowing lazily and gazing up into her dark 
eyes, the picture of content and enjoyment, sat— 
Julian Cravemore! He recognised his wife, and was 
afraid—very much afraid—when he remembered the 
naughty lie that he had told her about his Sunday 
engagement, and so he rowed very fast, with down- 
cast eyes and heated cheeks. Mrs. Dallymoth’s pink 
parasol hid Mrs. Julian from her observation, and 
thus they passed from sight down the river with the 
stream. 

I prefer to draw a veil over the interview that 
took place between the erring Julian and his in- 
dignant wife that Sunday evening after they had 
returned to town; but anyone who has had any mat- 
rimonial experience can fill in the blank. Suffice it 
to say that they were too well-bred to quarrel 
loudly, but bitter and stinging words were said, 
sl the relations between them afterwards became 
very «trained—in private they were silent, and in 
public elaborately polite. But Mrs. Julian's heart 
glowing with indignation and suppressed temper, 
she turned her mind towards revenge, and during 
the next ten’ days she flirted outrageously with all 
her men friends, considerably widening the limits 
that she had‘ hitherto considered well-bred and 
decorous ; and ‘Julian, who adored her (in spite of 
an occasional wesk’s attachment to another), suffered 
—but dared not s,peak. 

It seemed re fitting and right to Mrs. 
Julian to allow } ,t- Herbert Dallymoth to pay her 





special attentions, and in consequence Mr. Herbert 
enjoyed a most agreeable week. He had long and 
hopelessly admired Mrs. Julian, and he could scarcely 
believe in his good fortune when he found himself 
allowed to meet her at picture galleries, sales, and 
the Army and Navy Stores, take her to tea in Bond 
Street, and escort her home afterwards in her neat 
little cowpé brougham. He longed to send her a 
token of his appreciative affection, but, in spite of 
much affability, there was yet a something about 
the lady’s manner that prevented him presuming so 
far as a bracelet, ring, brooch, or pendant; but one 
day, having heard her admire the dainty manner in 
which the bon-bons were placed in the beribboned and 
bepainted boxes at the new French shop in Dash 
Street, Mr. Dallymoth took courage, and, plunging 
into “ Messrs. Basketville & Boxcart’s” emporium, 
invested in one of the largest of their artistic 
creations. 

It was a handsome pale pink satin box; painted 
outside there was a Watteau ladyand a fluffy dog,and 
sitting on a grey-green tree was depicted an unclothed 
little Cupid boy, shooting at the lady’s heart. The 
cornersof the box were decorated with admirable bows 
(Basketville & Boxcart kept a Parisian artist at a 
large salary especially to “ confection” the bows for 
their bon-bon holders). The box was lined with pale 
grey-green satin, and there were various delicate 
and delicious bon-bons in a cardboard case inside, 
covered with open worked lace-paper. The box was 
duly wrapped in silver tissue-paper, enclosed in a 
guarding carton case, wrapped again in thick white 
paper, tied with gold cord, and forwarded to the 
Hon. Mrs. Julian Cravemore. 

Now, when that lady saw the gift that had been 
sent to her after so much consideration, she was very 
angry. “Nopresents” was one of the rules that had 
hitherto served to guide her through the pitfalls of 
her various flirtations. “Such odious taste,” she 
murmured to herself as she gazed at the pink satin 
confection, “ to send me bon-bons, like a second-rate 
actress in a side-street theatre!" Truth to tell, she 
was weary to death of Mr. Dallymoth and his 
embarrassing attentions, and her affectionate heart 
by this time was simply longing to forgive Julian, 
so she locked up the box in her wardrobe, and sat 
down and had a little cry in her bedroom; so that 
when Juiian came home he found her with red eyes, 
which raised his hopes, and when he further saw 
relenting in the manner in which she poured out his 
coffee after dinner, he took out his handkerchief, 
was seized with a violent influenza cold, and owned 
that he was the most miserable man in London, and, 
moreover, said he hated the sight of Mrs. Dallymoth 
and wished she had never been born, and that he 
had only told a fib because he was nervous and did 
not wish to vex his dearest wife, etc. etc. Mrs. 
Julian began to cry again, and they sat down to- 
gether on the sofa, with her curly head on his 
shoulder and his manly arm round her waist, in a 
happy rapture of reconciliation. 

After ten minutes’ very foolish conversation— 
which is not worth recording here—Mrs. Julian 
raised her face, with a dimpled smile upon it, and 
said— 

“ Julian, dearest, I will forgive you on one con- 
dition—that you will send a present to Mrs. Dally- 
moth, and let me buy it for you!” 

It was in vain that Julian protested that he 
never wanted to see that wretched woman again, 
much less send her a present. His wife was smilingly 
persistent, so Julian, who would have done anything 
that evening to please her, consented. 

Next day, however, he pursed up his mouth when 
Mrs. Julian produced the identical pink satin box 
that has already been described. 

*“ Don’t you think, dear,” he said, “ that it is not 
quite the sort of thing that one cares to send to a 
lady you know ?” 

Mrs. Julian dimpled ; but, embracing her husband, 
softly reminded him of his promise, and Julian—re- 
signed, but very puzzled, obediently fetched one of 
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his visiting cards, placed it inside, and helped to 
wrap up the box in all its various coverings. 


Next day, when Mr. Herbert saw the pink satin 
box sitting on a Moorish table in his wife’s drawing- 
room, he hastily asked, ‘‘ Where the deuce did that 
come from, Flo?” 

“Oh!” answered Mrs. Dallymoth, “ Julian Crave- 
more sent it to me; isn’t it hideous? I should have 
thought he would have had better taste.” G. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS.” 

S1r,— Your admirable article in to-day’s SPEAKER, entitled 
“The Churches and the Schools,” starts with a sentence the 
accuracy of which I venture respectfully to question. 

You deseribe the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster as “the two highest 
dignitaries of the two greatest Churches in England.” The 
two greatest Churches in England to-day, tested by the number 
of their adherents, their churches, and their schools, are not the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome, but the Anglican 
Chureh and the Methodist Church; and the two highest 
dignitaries of these Churches are the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the President of the Wesleyan Conference. 

In numbers, wealth, and social position, the Church of 
England stands alone, providing in its 15,000 churches accom- 
modation for 6,200,000 people. 

The number of Roman Catholics in England is, according 
to Mulhall, 1,066,000; and that this figure is fairly accurate 
would seem to be proved by the valuable Parliamentary return 
obtained by Mr. Fowler in 1882, which showed that at that time 
the Roman Catholics had 824 churches in England and Wales, 
besides 364 chapels attached to religious houses. These places 
of worship provided accommodation for less than 500,000 persons. 

The same Parliamentary return shows that at that time 
there were 13,260 Methodist chapels in England and Wales. 
They then provided for upwards of four million people. Of 
this large number of chapels, no less than 6,469 belonged to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. During the last fourteen years 
great progress has been made by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, which now provides accommodation in its chapels for 
at least 2,250,000 persons, and probably alone outnumbers the 
Roman Catholie Church in England by four to one, without 
taking into consideration the other large Methodist bodies. 
There can be no doubt that, next to the Church of England, the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church is the largest religious body in 
England. 

It would seem to be the more necessary to bear these facts 
in mind just now, when the frequency and arrogance of Cardinal 
Vaughan’s manifestoes contrast so strikingly with the com- 

aratively small number of his English adherents.—I am, Mr. 
ditor, yours faithfully, R. W. Perks. 

11, Kensington Palace Gardens, October 20th, 1894. 


Sir,—As a constant reader of your very admirable paper, 
may I be allowed to point out an inaccuracy which has crept 
into your article in last week’s issue on “‘ The Churches and the 
Schools” ? The writer refers to the Board School system as one 
which “must inevitably undertake the education of a vast 
number of the children of devout Catholics.” As a matter of 
fact, extremely few Catholic children of any sort attend the 
London Board Schools; and as regards the children of “devout” 
parents, I should say the numbers were practically nil. Nor 
is there any reason why they should do so. Speaking with con- 
siderable knowledge of the Roman Catholic elementary schools 
in the metropolis, I should say there were no districts within 
London proper where the Catholic children have to walk over a 
mile to school, and in the vast majority of cases they cannot 
have more than half a mile to walk. ere are probably not 
more Catholie children in Board Schools than there are Pro- 
testant children in Catholic schools—and every Catholic School 
numbers a few such on its registers—and the reasons for their 
presence are, presumably, the same in both cases—i.ec., extreme 
propinquity to the school in question and absolute indifference 
on the part of the parents concerning the religious instruction 
imparted. I admit that in the London suburbs the distances 
may sometimes be greater, but here the Catholic population 
whose children attend elementary schools is comparatively 
searce. It is a well-known fact that the poor Irish, from 
whose families the majority of our elementary scholars are 
drawn, are in the habit of clustering together in certain dis- 
tricts, thus greatly facilitating the task of providing schools in 
their very midst. It is quite certain that the “ vast numbers” 
referred to by your leader-writer as receiving a Board School 
education can only exist in his imagination. Whether, all the 
same, a large proportion of the Catholie electorate will not 





remain faithful to its Liberal traditions and vote for the Pro- 

gressive candidates at the coming election is a contingency 

which seems very likely to oceur.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
3E, Hyde Park Mansions, ‘ ; 

‘ London, N.W., October 23rd. V. M. CRawForD. 








MEDUSA INTIMA. 


—~eoo— 


—" world outside me is for ever stirred 
By clash of causes and embattled aims, 
Only within against the greyness flames 

No signal fire, nor call to arms is heard, 

Save when some more intense reverberant word 
Breaks violently, and all the stillness claims: 
The spirit, shaken betwixt joys and shames, 

Strains to the callers like a tethered bird. 


And lo, the dread Medusa grows aware, 
Whose name is Memory, with all the lore 
Of life’s inefficacy within that stare, 
And smites me with her desolating eyes. 
Ambition’s brief dominion is no more; 
Dipped in the venom of a look, it dies. 
AMBROSE BENNETT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





“Tue Gop IN THE CAR” AND “THE INDISCRETION 
OF THE DUCHEss.” 


AS I set down the titles of these two new stories 
by Mr. Anthony Hope, it occurs to me that 
combined they would make an excellent title for a 
third story yet to be written. For Mr. Hope’s 
duchess, if by any chance she found herself travel- 
ling with a god in a car, would infallibly seize the 
occasion for a tour de force in charming indiscretion. 
That the car would travel for some part of the 
distance in that position of unstable equilibrium 
known to skaters as the “outside edge” may, I 
think, be taken for granted. But far be it from me 
to imagine bungling developments of the situation I 
here suggest to Mr. Hope’s singular and agreeable 
talents. Like Mr. Stevenson's smatterer, who was 
asked, “ What would be the result of putting a 
pound of potassium in a pot of porter?” I content 
myself with anticipating “that there would prob- 
ably be a number of interesting bye-products.” 


Be it understood that I suggest only a combina- 
tion of the titles—not of the two stories as Mr. Hope 
has written them: for these move on levels altogether 
different. The constant reader of THE SPEAKER’S 
Causeries will be familiar with the two propositions 
—not in the least contradictory—that a novel should 
be true to life, and that it is quite impossible for a 
novel to be true to life. He will alsoknow how they 
are reconciled. A story, of whatever kind, must 
follow life at a certain remove. It isa good and con- 
sistent story if it keeps at that remove from first till 
last. Let us have the old tag once more: 


“Servetus ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.” 


A good story and real life are such that, being 
produced in either direction and to any extent, they 
never meet. The distance between the parallels 
does not count: or rather, it is just a matter for the 
author to choose. It is here that Mr. Howells makes 
his mistake, who speaks contemptuously of Romance 
as “ Puss in Boots.” “Puss in Boots” is a master- 
piece in its way and in its way just as true to life— 
i.e., to its distance from life—as that very different 
masterpiece “Silas Lapham.” When Mr. Howells 
objects to the figure of Vautrin in “ Le Pére Goriot,” 
he criticises well: Vautrin in that tale is out of 
drawing and therefore monstrous. But to bring a 
similar objection against Porthos in “ Le Vicomte de 
Bragelonne” would be very bad criticism; for it 





would ignore all the postulates of the story. In 
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real life Vautrin and Porthos would be equally 
monstrous: in the stories Vautrin is monstrous and 
Porthos is not. 


But though the distance from real life at which 
an author conducts his tale is just a matter for his 
own choice, it usually happens to him after a while, 
either from taste or habit, to choose a particular 
distance and stick to it, or near it, henceforth in all 
his writings. Thus Scott has his own distance, and 
Jane Austen hers. Balzac, Hugo, Charlotte Bronté, 
Dickens, Tolstoi, Mr. Howells himself—all these have 
their favourite distances, and all are different and 
cannot be confused. But a young writer usually 
starts in some uncertainty on this point. He has to 
find his range and will quite likely lead off with a 
miss or a ricochet, as Mr. Hardy led off with 
“ Desperate Remedies” before finding the target 
with “ Under the Greenwood Tree.” Now Mr. Hope— 
the application of these profound remarks is coming 
at last—being a young writer, hovers in choice 
between two ranges. He has found the target with 
both, and cannot make up his mind between them: 
and I for one hope he will keep up his practice at 
both: for his experiments are most interesting, and 
in the course of them he is giving us capital books. 
Of the two before me, “The God in the Car” 
belongs to the same class as his earliest work— 
his “Father Stafford,” for instance, a novel that 
did not win one tenth of the notice it deserved. It 
is practice at short range. It moves very close to 
real life. Real people, of course, do not converse as 
briskly and wittily as do Mr. Hope's characters: but 
these have nothing of the impossible in them, and 
even in the whole business of Omofaga there is 
nothing more fantastic than its delightful name. 
The book is genuinely tragic; but the tragedy lies 
rather in what the reader is left to imagine than 
in what actually occurs upon the stage, and for this 
reason its tragedy belongs to the higher order. 
That it never comes to a more explicit and vulgar 


issue stands not so much to the credit of the heroine | 


(as | suppose we must call Mrs. Dennison) as to the 
strength of circumstances as managed in the tactful 
hands of Mr. Hope. Nor is it to be imputed to him 
for a fault that the critical chapter xvii. reminds 
us in half a dozen oddly indirect ways of a certain 
chapter in “ Richard Feverel.” The place, the situa- 
tion, the reader’s suspense, are similar; but the 
actors, their emotions, their purposes are vastly 
different. It is a fine chapter, and the page with 
which it opens is the worst in the book—a solitary 
purple patch of “fine writing.” I observe without 
surprise that the reviewers—whose admiring atten- 
tion is seldom caught but by something out of pro- 
portion—have been fastening upon it and quoting 
it ecstatically. 


“The Indiscretion of the Duchess” is a tale in 
Mr. Hope’s second manner—the manner of “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” Story for story, it falls a trifle 
short of “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” As a set-off, the 
telling is firmer, surer, more accomplished. In each 
an aimless, superficially cynical, but naturally 
amiable English gentleman finds himself casually 
involved in circumstances which appeal first to his 
sportsmanlike love of adventure, and so by degrees 
to his chivalry, his sense of honour, and his passions. 
At first amused, then perplexed, then nettled, then 
involved heart and soul, he is left to fight his way 
through with the native weaponsof hisorder—courage, 
tact, honesty, wit, strength of self-sacrifice, aptitude 
for affairs. The donnée of these tales, their spirit, 
their postulates, are nakedly romantic. In them the 
author deliberately lends enchantment to his view 
by withdrawing to a convenient distance from real 
life. But, once more, the enchantment is everything 
and the distance nothing. If I must find fault with 
the later of the stories, it will not be with its general 
extravagance—for extravagance is part of the secret 
of Romance—but with the sordid and very nasty 
Madame Delhasse. She would be repulsive enough 
in any case: but as Marie’s mother she is peculiarly 








repulsive and, let me add, improbable. Nobody looks 
for heredity in a tale of this sort: but even in the 
fairy tales it is always the heroine's step-mother who 
ends very fitly with a roll downhill in a barrel full 
of spikes. 


But great as are the differences between “The 
God in the Car” and “ The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess ””—and I ought to say that the former 
carries (as it ought) more weight of metal—they 
have their points of similarity. Both illustrate con- 
spicuously Mr. Hope's gift of advancing the action of 
his story by the sprightly conversation of his 
characters. There is a touch of Dumas in their talk, 
and more than a touch of Sterne—the Sterne of the 
“ Sentimental Journey.” 


“LT beg your pardon, madame,” said I, with a whirl of 
my hat. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the lady, with an inelina- 
tion of her head. 

“One is so careless in entering rooms hurriedly,” I 
observed. 


“ Oh, but it is stupid to stand just by the door |” insisted 
the lady. 


Very trivial no doubt: but absolutely appro- 
priate. And it bas this further likeness to Sterne’s 
talk, that it is never ill-natured: a point in Sterne 
better worth labouring than one half of those on 
which his editors are wasting their energies. 


To sum up, these are two most entertaining books 
by one of the very few writers for whose next book 
one searches eagerly in the publishers’ lists. If, 
however, he will not resent one small word of caution, 
it is that he should not let us find his name there too 
often. As far as we can see, he cannot write too 
much for us. But he may very easily write too 
much for his own health. A. T. Q. C, 








REVIEWS. 





THE TRIAL OF O'CONNELL. 


Reports OF State TRIALS. New Series. Vol. V., 1843 to 
1844. Edited by J. E. P. Wallis. London: Printed for 
H.M.’s Stationery Office by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


N welcoming the fifth volume of the new series of 

State trials, which is devoted entirely to the trial 
of O’Connell, we feel bound to repeat a criticism 
which we made in reference to the fourth volume. 
In authorising the important work of continuing the 
State Trial reports, Parliament did not contemplate 
the mere reprinting in small type with double 
columns of the excellent reports of Messrs. Clark 
and Finnelly. It is impossible, of course, to avoid 
occasional wholesale borrowing from this and other 
standard law reports. In the present instance no 
one would suggest that the story of O'Connell's trial 
should be cut short before the reversal of the de- 
cision of the court below by the House of Lords. 
But when it becomes necessary to shorten the 
materials from which the present series is compiled, 
it would be infinitely better to shorten that part 
which is taken from the most easily accessible re- 
ports. The facts are, for the purpose of the 
present series, even more important than the law, 
and the bad law at Nisi Prius is better than the good 
law which is naturally expected to come from the 
woolsack. Mr. Wallis was clearly bound to shorten 
something in order to get all stages of the case 
into 500 pages. He quite legitimately curtailed 
some of the speeches. Speeches, which are bad 
enough in the daily papers, become dreary reading 
fifty years afterwards, and forensic eloquence is 
of all kinds of known luxuries the soonest to pall. 
Whiteside’s and Shiel’s speeches are good of their 
kind, but O’Connell’s own defence is perhaps the only 
one which one now reads with pleasure, and even 
it is disappointing. But in cutting down the 
evidence Mr. Wallis was hardly so wise. It is 
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insufficiently reported even in the contemporary re- 
ports prepared by barristers, and one would have ex- 
pected the present editor to have expanded the bar- 
rister’s summaries from official shorthand notes rather 
than to have cut down Mr. Flannedy’s hundred pages 
to sixty. The evidence given by official witnesses 
about the Repeal movement and the monster meet- 
ings ought to be of high historical importance. 
Still one must be thankful to find “ Who fears to 
speak of Ninety-eight?” printed at the expense of 
the Treasury, which seldom spends its money to such 
good purpose. 

We have also to take exception to part of the 
headnote. It reads: “On an indictment for a 
criminal conspiracy counts charging (1) a conspiracy 
to raise discontent and disaffection among the liege 
subjects of the Queen; (2) a conspiracy to excite 
jealousies, hatred, and ill-will among different classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, and especially so to excite 
the inhabitants of Ireland against their fellow-sub- 
jects in England; (3) a conspiracy to excite discon- 
tent and disaffection in divers of Her Majesty’s 
subjects serving in Her Majesty’s army, are good,” 
Now what the judges really held was that several 
counts, each of which alleged, not three several con- 
spiracies, but a single conspiracy to effect the three 
objects above mentioned, and several more besides, 
were good counts. One of the counts added very 
full particulars of overt acts, and all but one alleged 
unlawful means. We must demur to the conclusion 
which the headnote suggests, that a count alleging, 
simpliciter, that A, B, and C contrived, intended, 
and devised to excite jealousies, hatred, and ill-will 
among different classes of the liege subjects of the 
Queen would be good. 

The Index also is much less full than one would 
desire to what is in effect a volume of history. For 
instance, one would expect, on turning to Lord 
Lyndhurst’s name, to find some reference to his 
description of the Irish as aliens in race, language, 
and religion, which was alluded to by Sheil in his 
speech at the trial, and by Lord John Russell and 
Sir James Graham in the subsequent debate in the 
House of Commons. It will scarcely be believed 
that there is no caption in the Index for either the 
Nation, or the Freeman, or the Pilot newspaper. 
Yet Mr. (now Sir C. G.) Duffy was editor of the 
first, Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Gray of the second, 
and Mr. Barrett of the third. They were probably 
joined in the indictment for that very reason, and 
the greater part of the evidence for the Crown was 
derived from publications in one or other of the 
three papers. With the exception of these few 
faults, to which we refer because they are of a 
kind which can be avoided in future volumes, Mr. 
Wallis seems to have done his work admirably. 

In surveying the history of the O'Connell trial as 
it is set forth in this volume, one is chiefly struck by 
the similarity of the circumstances with those of 
our own day. The general features of the popular 
organisation are the same. The Repeal Wardens 
had much the same duties to perform as the secre- 
taries of League branches—to keep the people 
together, to circulate patriotic literature, to collect 
subscriptions. The priests played the same part. 
The speeches, though O’Connell’s style was so 
different from Parnell’s, were fundamentally thesame. 
Whiteside, applying his humour at the expense of 
his client, said that one difference between the United 
Irishmen and the Repeal Association was that the 
rules of the former directed that over the seat of 
the President of each meeting should be suspended 
a label with these words: “Beware of Orators.” 
What a lot of trouble the Irish leaders and their 
followers might have saved themselves if that maxim 
had always been obeyed! But in spite of the wildness 
of some speeches, one is struck by the fact that the 
aspirations of the people were not absurd or im- 
practicable, if English statesmen could only have 
understood. O'Connell himself maintained his claim 
for simple Repeal, just as Parnell before 1886 used 
language which seemed to demand complete legisla- 





tive independence; but there is no reason to suppose 
that O'Connell would have refused to deal on a more 
practicable basis if any English Premier had been 
ready to propose a substantial readjustment of the 
Union. Sheil, in his speech in defence of John 
O'Connell, expressing his own opinion rather than 
that of his client, went so far as to suggest a 
separate session of the Imperial Parliament in 
Dublin for Irish business as enough to satisfy 
Ireland. Sharman Crawford's adhesion to Federal- 
ism was a very great opportunity, if there had been 
an Englishman of imagination ready to take it. 

The methods of British government were also 
the same that we have known since. Juries cannot 
under Lord O'Hagan’s Act be packed quite so 
shamelessly, but they are still packed as effectually. 
The process which, in Lord Denman’s words, 
made trial by jury “a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare’ was a harmless one in comparison with that 
employed at Maryborough. Some thirty to sixty 
Catholics qualified to be special jurors (a qualifica- 
tion being the possession of property worth £5,000) 
were improperly omitted from the list of 700 
special jurors. Of the forty-eight men selected 
by ballot from the 700, twelve were objected to by 
the Crown, and twelve by the prisoners. The 
twelve to whom the Crown objected included all the 
Catholics among the forty-eight, but eight of these 
ten Catholics were actually members of the Repeal 
Association. The straining after criminality in 
harmless phrases, the interpretation of American or 
French sympathy as proof of treason, are exactly 
what we are accustomed to. The American chiefly 
used was one Tyler, the son of the President, whose 
speech at Washington was made evidence against 
O'Connell. The Rev. Peter Tyrrell, one of the 
traversers, who died before the trial, had been a curé 
in Brittany prior to the revolution of 1830, and fled to 
Ireland full of anti-revolutionary ardour; yet the 
Crown claimed that British government had turned 
him into an enemy of order. Perhaps the only incident 
of the trial for which we have no recent parallel is 
the challenge which the Attorney-General sent to 
one of the counsel for the traversers during the ad- 
journment for lunch. Are we, one cannot help 
asking, to go through the same dreary round of 
agitation and repression once again ? 





THE CAREER OF AN ACADEMICIAN, 


PEN AND Pencit Sketcues. By H. Stacey Marks, R.A, 
In 2 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Tuis is a book so frank, so pleasant, and so manly, 
so agreeably written, and so charmingly illustrated, 
that it seems little short of a brutality to say that it 
is too long by half. And yet such is the fact. Had 
room been found by judicious omissions in the first 
volume for all that is best in the second, Mr. Marks 
would have composed a book which might have 
defied criticism. As it is, he must not grumble if he 
is told what probably he knows better than anybody 
else. The sketches are all too good to admit of the 
sacrifice of any, but they could easily have been 
crammed into the first volume; no one would have 
complained, however thickly they had lain upon the 
ground. But this booksellers’ or book-publishers’ 
craze for two volumes instead of one is so fierce that 
a good-natured man like Mr. Marks could not in 
fairness be expected to cope with it. He most likely 
demurred, and then succumbed. “Say, ye severest, 
what would you have done?” 

Mr. Marks is an artist entirely without affecta- 
tion. He does not boast a mission. He can conceive 
himself earning his living in other callings. Indeed, 
he almost pronounces a preference for the buskin. 
He has no quarrel. with the Academy, whose trades- 
manlike proceedings he placidly records even as a 
solicitor might describe the annual outings of the 
Incorporated Law Society. He deplores the habit of 
buying Old Masters whilst there are modern painters 
with wives and families in our midst. He praises 
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John Aird, M.P., who has, so it appears, a fine 
collection of the works of R.A.’s. And this is as it 
should be. Certainly no one who has had the good 
sense to buy any of Mr. Marks’ pictures need bewail 
his choice, for he is a fine manly painter, with an eye 
for the humours of men and birds. 

Mr. Marks, like many another distinguished man, 
is not only London bred but London born. He was 
baptised at All Saints’ Church, in Langham Place, 
and had for his father a coach-builder of repute, 
though eventually unlucky in business. In early 
youth Mr. Marks was taken by his parents to a 
Dissenting place of worship, where the once well- 
known Dr. Leifchild held forth. This divine does 
not seem to have touched the heart of his youthful 
hearer, who speaks of him with scant respect. 
Subsequently the elder Mr. Marks, who had been 
a playgoer in his youth, reverted to Anglicanism, 
so Nonconformity must not hasten to claim this 
particular Royal Academician amongst her artistic 
sons. Lance, the fruit-painter, was, we believe, to 
the end of his days a Congregationalist. Young 
Marks early showed what is called a taste for 
drawing, and received from his watchful father a 
copy of Hugh Clark’s “Short and Easy Introduction 
to Heraldry.” “It was thought that if I persisted 
in this love of art, an outlet for my desire might 
be found in painting the crests and coats-of-arms 
on carriage-doors and panels.” But this outlet 
proved insufficient, “the boast of heraldry, the 
pomp of power,” being wisely rejected by Mr. 
Marks, who none the less, like the sensible fellow 
he always was and is, did his best for some years 
in the carriage repository of his father. He 
narrates with honest pride how he once sold a 
gig for twenty guineas to a friend of Sir Edwin 
Landseer. But in the evenings he studied drawing 
at Mr. Leigh’s, and after a bit, when the carriage 
business had gone out of the family, at the Academy 
Schools. In 1852 Marks went to Paris, and for some 
happy months worked at Picot’s studio. Here we 
seem to cross the magic track of “ Trilby,” but Mr. 
Marks, who is a married man, tells us nothing about 
that fascinating damsel. His account of these 
months is most delightful. Somehow the hardships 
of artists seem pleasanter than the luxuries of other 
people. One never pities them for being poor. It 
is when they grow rich and “ mannered” that one 
finds them tiresome. 

After five months of Paris, Marks came back to 
London and rejoined Leigh’s, where he painted his 
first picture, a half-length of Dogberry. The British 
Institution rejected it, but the ever-kind Academy 
hung it immediately below the line, next to Holman 
Hunt's “Strayed Sheep,” who (Mr. Hunt, not the 
sheep) declared it was not bad. A _ stockbroker 
bought it for £15, and threw in a lunch, a supper, 
and the play. Mr. Marks got home late that night, 
but did not go to bed until he had carefully placed 
the fifteen new sovereigns on a table where his 
mother could not fail to see them in the morning. 
Happy, happy days! as Thackeray would say. “ For 
several years,” continues Mr. Marks, “after the sale 
of Dogberry I continued painting, at rare intervals 
selling a picture, doing any wood-drawing that came 
in my way, or portraits at a pound or thirty shillings 
a head—living, in fact, from hand to mouth.” 

In 1856 the highly humorous picture called 
“Toothache in the Middle Ages” was hung in the 
Royal Academy, and bought by Mr. C. E. Mudie. 
On the strength of this and another picture Mr. 
Marks got married, and has prospered ever since, 
now decorating a chancel, now designing a frieze for 
a theatre, now adorning the walls of a duke not yet 
reduced to penury by death-duties. 

Mr. Marks has naturally much to tell us, in his 
entirely good-humoured way, of the St. John’s Wood 
clique—Calderon, Leslie, Hodgson, Yeames, Wynfield, 
Storey, and himself. We suppose these clever 
gentlemen had their cares and their anxieties, their 
enemies and their failures, but it is of their junket- 
ings and their jovialities that Mr. Marks elects to 








tell—their feasts at the “Spotted Dog,” Neasden, 
and their dinners at the “ Peahen,” St. Albans. Mr. 
Marks is very modest about his own share in these 
innocent festivities, but it is easy to see how much 
of their merriment was due to his high spirits and 
humorous faculty. Like all wise men who are also 
good fellows, Mr. Marks can play the fool. Was it 
not of Dr. Johnson that Miss Burney declared that 
he was far and away the funniest fellow she had 
ever met? Mr. Marks would, when called upon, 
preach his famous sermon from the text, “ For they 
shall gnaw a file, and flee unto the mountains of 
Hepsidam, where the lion roareth and the wang- 
doodle mourneth for his firstborn.” Did Dr. Leif- 
child, we wonder, supply him with any hints for the 
manner of this discourse? Then Mr. Marks can 
write verses, after this method of numeration, and 
sing them as well :— 


“ Well, yes, I am a P.R.B., one of the chosen clique, 
With high and pure imaginings, and some amount of cheek ; 
I’m painting now a subject, ‘ Dante taken ill at night,’ 
Which great authority declares is * exquisitely right,’ 
And worth three other works of art all of the present time. 


‘No vulgar daily life for me—-for headwork I go in, 
Pare off the angle of the jaw, and stick out well the chin ; 
Give to bodies colie twistings—to eyes a dreamy stare ; 
But that which most delights me is a woman with red hair, 
Which cheers the young Pre-Raphaelite all of the present 
time. 
“(Spoken)—She must have red hair.” 


This is mirthful enough. 

Mr. Ruskin’s letters to Mr. Marks are, as Mr. 
Ruskin’s letters always are, most interesting. Ruskin 
loved Marks for his humour and his birds, though 
finding whimsical fault with his “ bald-headed adju- 
tants.” 

Altogether, a man must be a curmudgeon who 
does not read these volumes with pleasure. We 
wish Mr. Marks length of days, and that he would 
design us a book-plate. 





SUPERNATURAL BIRTH. 


THe LEGEND OF PERSEUS. Vol. I.—The Supernatural 
Birth.) By E. 8. Hartland, F.S.A. London: Nutt. 


A PRETTY and welcome volume, this first one, filled 
with the outlines of an infinitude of fetching old 
tales, which are not reduced to such mere rattling 
skeletons as to repel. The chapters are crammed 
with good reading that is eminently thought- 
producing. So let Mr. Hartland and his zealous 
publisher, Mr. Nutt, give us the rest as soon as 
may be. 

So far as this volume has gone, at all events, its 
title—“ The Legend of Perseus "’—is mischosen, for it 
skimps that Greek legend (here taken mainly from 
the Latin of Ovid), and then drops it like the pro- 
verbial hot potato as soon as handled. The over- 
whelming majority of the innumerable other—mainly 
petty — tales here quintessenced have little or 
nothing to connect them, as wholes, with the divine 
Greek myth of Perseus, as a whole. There are, cer- 
tainly, some fifteen cases of turning people to stone 
—a cardinal point in the Perseus myth—but this is 
quite overlooked ; perhaps reserved for a future 
volume; and the second volume is to start with 
*“ The Life-Token,” which is wholly absent from the 
Perseus myth. 

In fact, classification is neglected. Of grouping 
there is some, under such origin-heads as “ Miirchen” 
and “Sagas;” but as for logical distribution, the 
initial sine qua non of scientific treatment, there is 
none of it. For example, the volume is devoted to 
its second title—* The Supernatural Birth "—birth 
not being the straight term—which is indubitable in 
the case of Perseus. There, it is the supreme god 
Zeus (and not “ Jupiter’) who descends in the form 
of golden rain, and mates with Danaé. Their son is 
Perseus, who was worshipped. There is no other 
“classic” case of this rank that we can, after the 
most careful reading, trace in the volume, if we 
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except two lines given to Hephaistos. Three instances 
of fruitful rain we find: one Mexican, one Hottentot, 
and one German; also one Red Indian case of dew- 
drops, one ditto of a red cloud, and one Chinese of 
“vapour.” As of the same class, doubtless, may be 
accepted in ascending order, the four mentions of 
wind, the six of stars, and the five of the sun. 

But the exhibition (as the doctors used to say) of 
fruit and fish, in the treatment of childless couples, 
has no more to do than either chalk or cheese with 
the divine Perseus myth. And as to the fish, take 
Aubrey’s case of Archbishop Abbot, whose mother 
had a dream which caused her to go a-fishing and 
catch “a good jack,” cook it, and eat it; whereout 
her child grew up to be Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Supernatural birth! And the fish and the fruit ideas 
are not followed up or even accosted in the right 
way ; for the phosphoric aphrodisian nature of fish 
as food is still matter of current belief; and the old, 
old doctrine of signatures is the exponent of much 
of this fruit-lore, as well as of the orchid and man- 
drake lore. Medical remedies, philtres, and the 
connection of so-called “magic” with medicining, 
gloss a vast majority of the tales and legends, which 
are by no manner of means Persean ; but these ex- 
planations (which it is, however, impossible to burke) 
would have interfered with a supernaturalisation. 

Another point missed is the necessity which ever 
drove the storytellers artfully to wrap up certain 
items of their stock-in-trade in terms all well under- 
stood, on the double, in common speech, then and 
still. Once only (p. 128) do we find this detected ; 
but the pages swarm with such cases—of fruit, eggs, 
stones, wands, and so forth. A good number of the 
incidents have their clues in tree-worship (to which 
many fruit-items also hang on), and in stone- 
worship; but these explanations are not given. So, 
too, fish-worship and river-worship, and the holiness 
of water and of the Zendic gomez, are not called in 
to make things plain; but the whole mass of items 
is loosely grouped as “ supernatural.” 

We noted with pleasure some quite excellent 
criticism of the Attis myth on p. 203, but the vein 
is not much worked; and we confess to having been 
struck by Mr. Hartland's theory in Chapter VII.— 
that transmigration (which has admittedly naught 
to do with Perseus) was an evolution from a more 
savage belief in transformation. But, on tackling 
it seriously, it was found that the author, con- 
fessedly, “ has not attempted to distinguish between 
transformation and transmigration,” which is to say 
that classification has not even been tried upon the 
subject; and that is unfairness in himself towards 
his own theory. 

The liveliest exception must also be taken to 
such a startling statement as that “ Charcoal-burners 
are the favourite villains of the Perseus mérchen” 
(p. 70). “Charbonnier est maitre chez lui,” and 
there let him lie, and keep his sooty fingers off divine 
Perseus, the cerulean god! 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 


Lire 1n Ancrent Eoyprt. Described by A. Erman. Trans- 
lated by H. M. Tirard. London: Macmillan & Co. 


WELL printed, prettily bound, and attractive in 
every respect, Professor Erman’s work in its English 
form, which we owe to Mrs. Tirard, will be welcome 
to the library of every lover of Egypt. Much has 
been done to popularise the study of Egyptology 
in England during the last few years, and the ap- 
pointment of a Professor of the subject at University 
College, London, seems to indicate a desire on the 
part of educational bodies, at least, to include this 
subject within the scope of their recognised work. 
Students of the Bible, also, have at length re- 
cognised that it is to Egypt they must turn and 
see the origins of some of the most fundamental of 
the truths which Christianity deemed worthy of 
adoption, and classical archeologists now admit 
that the marvellous Greeks disdained not to borrow | 








freely from the Egyptians. This being so, it is 
only natural that the thirst for authentic in- 
formation about the Egyptians should be increased, 
and Messrs. Macmillan are to be congratulated on 
having ventured to produce, for the help of many 
who in their busy life—as Mrs. Tirard remarks— 
prefer to read books in their mother tongue, an 
English edition of one of the best popular Egypto- 
logical works in the German language. The first 
Englishman who approached the study of the 
manners and customs of the Egyptians was the 
late Sir G. Wilkinson, who so far back as 1842 
produced six deeply interesting volumes on the 
subject. This work was so popular, and its in- 
formation so new to all, that its publishers com- 
missioned the late Dr. Birch to prepare a large 
and profusely illustrated edition, which appeared 
in three octavo volumes in 1878. Now although 
Dr. Birch added many valuable facts to the 
original work in the form of notes and passages 
within brackets, it was impossible, without entirely 
remodelling the plan of the work, to bring the 
book up to date in every respect. Moreover, by 
the new discoveries made by Mariette, and by the 
publication of new hieroglyphic texts in England, 
France, and Germany, during the next few years, 
many sections of Birch’s edition of Wilkinson rapidly 
became antiquated. With a view of supplying 
a genuine want, MM. Perrot and Chipiez compiled 
a history of Egyptian art which appeared at Paris 
in 1882; but though well illustrated and charmingly 
written, it was soon felt by students that their 
wants had not been supplied. An important step 
in the right direction had, however, been taken, for 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez had drawn their information 
from Egyptian sources, and the misleading legends 
of Greek writers which filled so large a space in 
Wilkinson’s work were, if found to be unsupported 
by Egyptian evidence, excluded. Taking full heed 
to this state of the case, Professor Erman began 
to compile a history of the social life of the 
Egyptians, and the first part of his work was pub- 
lished in 1884. His reputation for careful work 
had been established ere this, and it was no surprise 
to those who knew it when they found that his new 
venture contained all the full accuracy of detail and 
statement which was wanting in the works of Wilkin- 
son, and of Perrot and Chipiez. 

In the limits of a brief notice it is impossible to 
describe the contents of Professor Erman’s treatise, 
much less to discuss the points in it upon which 
many opinions exist, but we may say that, beginning 
with Egypt and the origin of its people, he passes 
briefly over its history, and devotes the greater 
number of the twenty chapters which it contains to 
the consideration of the facts concerning the nature 
of the civilisation of the Egyptians, which their 
funereal and other monuments have revealed to us. 
When we consider that it is little more than seventy 
years since Young and Champollion first obtained 
the key to the language which guarded the true 
nature of its secrets from Pharaonic times, it seems 
marvellous that so many authentic facts can be 
gathered together in something like 550 pages. There 
are, of course, a great many details of the every- 
day life of the multitude which we shall never know, 
for it must be remembered that the tombs and 
monuments which yield all the information so 
recently gathered together represent the beliefs and 
aspirations of the noble and priestly classes, and 
not those of the poor fellah who, for the last six 
thousand years at least, has toiled doggedly for the 
benefit of the native Pharaoh who “ lived for ever,” 
and for the Ethiopian, Syrian, Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, Roman, Arab, and Turk who have success- 
fully made him their vassal. The chapters on the 
learning and literature of the Egyptians will be read 
especially with great interest, and it will be seen 
that when St. Paul spoke of the “ wisdom of the 
Egyptians,” he used no mere figure of speech. Our 
own debt of gratitude to them is by no means light, 
for we not only owe to them our alphabet and the 
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rudiments of religion and morality, but Egypt's 
monasteries have preserved to us one of the oldest 
codices of the Septuagint, as well as the oldest 
Syriac copies known of the Syriac versions of the 
Old and New Testaments. We hope and believe 
that Dr. Erman’s work in its English dress will 
promote the general interest in the study of Egyp- 
tian archeology which is now showing itself among 
Western nations, and every student will welcome the 
appearance of a book which will be at once a supple- 
ment to older works on the subject and an incentive 
to fresh work. 


CLASSICAL TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Tue It1ap oF Homer. Edited by Arthur Platt. Cambridge : 
University Press. ; 
THE GeERMANIA OF Tacitus, Edited by Henry Furneaux, 
M.A. Clarendon Press. 
Repvusiic oF Piato. Translated by Thomas Taylor; edited 
by Theodore Wratislaw. London: Walter Scott. 
Isocrates’ Orations. J. H. Freese. Bohn’s Classical 
Library. 
THERE has been a revolution of late years in the 
text of Homer, due to the diligence of German, 
Dutch, and English scholars in recovering the 
original forms of the dialect, partly by the study of 
Indo-European grammar, partly by comparison 
within the sphere of the Greek language. In this 
inquiry and attempt to purify the text from corrup- 
tion and modernisation Bentley was the Coryphzus, 
and his followers labour with great confidence that 
they are rapidly approximating to the real text of 
Homer. Though Mr. Platt undoubtedly has a due 
respect for tradition, he feels that he is open to the 
charge of vandalism and flying in the face of a 
public who regard the text of the Vulgate as semi- 
sacred. The main differences which a comparison of 


his text with one of ten years back will reveal are— | 


the restoration of the digamma and of augmented 
forms in verbs, the resolution in diphthongs, the 
omission of v édeAxvetixov, and the ejection of forms 
due to assimilation of vowels in a post-Homeric 
period. In following Bentley and the Dutch editors 
Van Leeuwen and Da Costa, Mr. Platt avoids 
their errors: they have restored the digamma 
somewhat too liberally, with insufficent reason 
rejected dy as an Homeric particle, gone too 
far in writing augmented forms in verbs wherever it 
was possible, and not far enough in the resolution of 
diphthongs. The general principles followed in the 
constitution of this text were laid down in the 
preface to that of the Odyssey, but there is an 
advance on two points: (i.) 7 has been substituted 
for e« in such verb-forms as @eiw; (ii.) jv and émy 
have been expelled. We do not suppose, nor does 
the editor claim, that this text is final; but we 
welcome such advance as has been made, in the 
belief that half a loaf is better than no bread. Mr. 
Platt’s researches have enabled him to do justice to 
the authors of corrections, and to give credit where 
credit is due. Heyne has hitherto been credited with 
“a multitude of emendations which are to be found 
in Bentley.” This redressing of the balance and 
restoring swum cuique is especially gratifying when 
a great Englishman profits by it. Than the 
patient editing of a text such as this before us, 
no work, perhaps, is less attended with public 
applause, or more worthy of the lasting gratitude of 
scholars. 

It has often occurred to us that Mr. Furneaux, 
who has already elucidated the first six books of the 
Annals of Tacitus with his laborious scholarship 
and sound judgment, could hardly do better than 
edit the Germania on the same scale. Our wish has 
at last been fulfilled in such a manner as to make us 
grateful to the editor for the hours and energy spent 
on the work. There is a fascination about this little 






anthropology. Herein are portrayed the origins of 
our own race; in these pages we must study the 
beginnings of our own history; and here we have a 
record of life which, as students to-day recognise, is 
valuable quite apart from any historical deductions 
that may be made from it. But it is just this in- 
terest which is the editor's difficulty. He has had 
to be at once an archeologist, an historian, and a 
lawyer; and when he has mastered the subjects of 
three specialists, he has still the task of conciliating 
students by presenting his knowledge in a scope 
bearing some proportion to the text. The average 
English reader will find in the present edition all 
he requires, while the curious are referred to German 
works. The introduction to this “ libellus aureus,” 
as the Renaissance scholars called it, contains two 
brief sections on the History of the Text, and the 
life of Tacitus to the date of the Germania. As to 
the purpose of the treatise, the editor finds that 
Tacitus was coming forward to support the prudent 
policy of Trajan, which had also been that recom- 
mended by Augustus in his will, that of making sure 
of the north-west frontier (coércendi intra terminos 
imperii). Section VI., on the account given by 
Tacitus and its value, is very edifying reading. It 
has long been supposed that Tacitus’ conclusion that 
the Germans were autochthonous was as weak as the 
grounds of his opinion. But since Dr. Latham, in 
1851,advanced the view that the Aryans, after all, did 
not originate in Asia, but in Europe, the belief of 
Tacitus has steadily gained ground, and it would be 
interesting if it should finally be corroborated at 
this distance of time. Very skilful, too, is the way 
in which two opposing elements in our history are 
traced to their origin—the freedom of our insti- 
tutions to the sense of liberty and personal dignity 
in the German assembly, and the personal bond 
of allegiance to the comitatus of the princeps. 
We hope an abridged edition, similar to that of 
the Annals, will shortly be published for use in 
schools. 

In a smoothly-written but very slight introduc- 
tion to Taylor's translation of “ The Republic,” Mr. 
Wratislaw gives a setting to Plato and his work. 
Where the rendering of the Greek was faulty, and 
the English was rough or retained too pronounced a 
flavour of Greek idiom, Thomas Taylor’s translation 
has, to some extent, been amended ; but it is to be 
wished that the editor had used a still freer hand in 
his emendations. Why such a form as Pyraeus 
(p. 121) should be retained is a mystery, and surely 
“the concupiscible part” is a trifle ludicrous as a 
rendering of To ém:Ovuyntixov. A cursory glance re- 
veals so many crudities that one wonders for what 
merits Taylor’s translation has been chosen to fill 
a place in the useful, economical, and tasteful Scott 
Library. Anyone who wishes to read Plato's artistic 
masterpiece and cannot afford a Jowett will be 
justified in spending a florin more in the purchase of 
a Davies and Vaughan, 

Mr. Freese is an active worker, and needs no in- 
troduction to classical scholars. He has here given 
us the first of two volumes of a translation of the Ora- 
tionsof Isocrates, with general introduction and notes. 
The MS. of another translator comprising about half 
the translation of the present volume has been placed 
at Mr. Freese’s disposal. This, the first attempt at 
a complete English translation of the works of 
Isocrates, has its interest as well as its difficulties. 
The elaborate parallelisms of the original account for 
the latter; “the old man eloquent” was essentially 
a prose stylist, and by laborious composition attained 
to an ultra-Johnsonian smoothess and rhythm, which, 
when read in large quantities, is undeniably monoton- 
ous. On the other hand, the utterances of a writer 
whose life of ninety-eight years extended over the 
most eventful period of Greek history, and who, born 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, 
lived to see the extinction of Greek freedom by 
Philip of Macedon, cannot fail to have a 





tract, with its treasure-house of Saxan customs and 





strong interest. Much attention has been given of 
late years to the Attic orators : since Professor Jebb’s 
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work, Andocides and Hyperides, the pupils of Iso- 
crates, have received special attention. Mr. Freese’s 
lucid introduction gives a just estimate of another 
of the great ten. Working at his school of rhetoric 
in Athens, though not an active politician, he 
managed to exercise a wide political influence on 
the Hellenic world. By his writings, his oral advice 
given to pupils, and his conversations with friends, 
he seems to have combined the influences of a 
modern journalist, a University professor with 
political leanings, and a Coleridge in his home at 
Highgate. He was distinctly a man about whom two 
opinions might be held: his passion for abstract 
ideas and neglect of practical needs made him a 
tedious politician, and “ when we have read one of 
his speeches we may be said to have read all.” 
Yet one of these ideas—the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the whole Hellenic world—would have 
been comprehensive and inspiring enough to give 
life to the driest and most artificial system of 
culture. Mr. Freese has performed his task in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. 


FICTION. 


CHILDREN OF CrrcumsTANcE. A Novel. By Iota, Author 
of “A Yellow Aster.” In 3 vols. London: Hutchinson 
& Co. 

A DavuGurer or THE Kina. By“ Alien.” London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 


HERALDED by “the puff preliminary,” and backed 
up by the somewhat unsavoury notoriety of its pre- 
decessor, “ Children of Circumstance” is undoubtedly 
predestined to share the popularity of “A Yellow 
Aster.” For, whatever else it may lack, Iota’s 
latest novel possesses the one supreme requisite for 
immediate success—it deals with an unpleasant topic 
in a tone of brutal outspokenness. That the book is 
tedious in narrative, unreal in characterisation, 
wildly improbable in plot, and hopelessly vulgar in 
style, will count as nothing when weighed against its 
author's exhilarating “frankness.” In that respect 
its claim to popular favour is irresistible. We 
congratulate Iota upon her excellent commercial 
instinct. She knows that the great heart of the 
British public is just now panting for precisely that 
kind of stimulating mental diet which she and her 
fellow-writers are so well able to supply; and 
it is her good fortune and good sense combined 
that have enabled her to experience a convenient 
access of godly zeal, overflowing into a three-volume 
novel, concerning a subject of most piquant impro- 
priety. In “Children of Circumstance,” therefore, 
the spotless virgins of Clapham and the respectable 
matrons of West Kensington find themselves pro- 
vided with a new sensation. They can enjoy the 
consciousness of virtue mingled with the excite- 
ment of vice. In other words, the novel is an 
exploitation of the “gay girl” at the expense of 
the middle-class maiden. The heroine, Margaret 
Dering, being oppressed by two elderly aunts, 
and, moreover, involved in the meshes of an 
unlawful passion, runs away from aunts and 
from lover, and establishes herself in London as a 
kind of “friend of the fallen.” She is eighteen years 
old, and, of course, she feels herself thoroughly com- 
petent to undertake a task before whose appalling 
difficulties hearts as brave as her own, and a 
thousand times more wise, have confessed themselves 
daunted. Not for this modern maiden, however, are 
the antiquated methods of reform instituted and 
tested by experienced persons before her. Suppers 
of roast pork and a demeanour of jovial affability 
are Margaret's weapons against sin. With her pork 
and her playfulness she anticipates turning Piccadilly 
into a desert and the Haymarket into a wilderness ; 
and she prattles of her convictions on this point with 
quite indiscriminate frankness to any young gentle- 
man or unmarried girl she can buttonhole. But as 
every character in the book habitually makes very 





long speeches to everybody else, none but the reader 
has any right to resent Margaret’s boundless loquac- 
ity. In the end, we leave the good young heroine 
comfortably awaiting the death of the poor woman 
whose silly husband had shared with Margaret that 
first flight from the maiden aunts to the nymphs of 
the pavement. It is an ugly and a distorted picture 
of life that Iota here sets before us with so much 
florid colouring and false perspective. In the subject 
the novelist has chosen there lies a tragic terror 
which the hand of genius might have invested with 
some appearance of dignity, despite its inherent 
hideousness: but Iota’s flippant vulgarity and 
inartistic crudeness merely accentuate the squalid 
ugliness of her theme. Here and there in the book 
occasional touches of better qualities are observable, 
such as the really pathetic sketch of the poor little 
curate Bridges, with his ineffective, hopeless love for 
Margaret Dering. But few of the characters have 
any real vitality, thoughthey make a vastdeal of noise. 
Margaret herself is a preposterous prig, and her 
lover a mixture of cad and fool, while most of the 
remaining personages are simply ancient puppets 
tricked out in fresh attire. Iota has shown our 
daughters a new way of revolting, but that claim 
upon our gratitude hardly constitutes her book a 
work of art. Picturesque pruriency is always 
attractive to the multitude, but the small boy who 
scrawls ribald legends on every blank wall does not 
thereby establish aliterary reputation. “ Children of 
Circumstance,” however, provides a greedy public 
with the food on which it loves to browze, and Iota’s 
new novel is an inevitable success. Nevertheless, we 
remember that Mr. Bumble once ventured to remark, 
“ The Public’s a Ass.” 

We regret our inability to record so favourable a 
verdict upon “A Daughter of the King” as it appears 
to have gained in some quarters. That the story 
has occasional flashes of beauty and of pathos we do 
not seek to deny. Some striking passages are scat- 
tered throughout its pages, and the earlier portion 
of the book shows both originality and power. But 
the strongest impression left after perusal of “A 
Daughter of the King” is the conviction that this 
book would never have been written had its author 
never read “ The Story of an African Farm.” It is 
a copy—a clever, thoughtful, but quite unmistakable 
copy—of that remarkable book in its philosophy of 
life, its drawing of character, its general tone and 
purport. This being said, it is hardly necessary to 
add that “A Daughter of the King” deals mainly 
with the position of woman in her social relations 
with man. The scene is laid in New Zealand, and 
the opening chapter introduces us to the child- 
heroine, Florence, and her dying father. The little 
creature, so soon to be left an orphan, is by him 
committed to the care of an excellent woman, who 
undertakes to bring her up henceforth under her 
own roof. In the new home Florence finds two 
playmates, who are destined to exert a powerful 
influence on her after-life. For, as the years pass, 
and Florence reaches her lovely maturity, both these 
boys, now become men, love her with an over- 
mastering passion that intensifies the life-long 
antipathy between them. In this bitter rivalry it is 
Claude, the unloved and unworthy one of the pair, 
who succeeds in gaining the prize, stealing her from 
her affianced lover, Tom, by playing upon her com- 
passion at a moment when he himself is thought to 
be on the very brink of the grave. Unfortunately 
for all concerned, however, Claude does not die, but, 
on the contrary, recovers sufficiently to claim his 
unwilling and entrapped victim as his wife. After 
the birth of her child, Florence’s repugnance for her 
busband reaches a point which leads her to renounce 
all allegiance to him, and even to cast dishonour 
upon her own fair fame and her child’s legitimacy, 
in order to sectire an effectual separation from 
Claude. From this point the interest of the story 
vanishes, and the remainder of the book is distinctly 
tedious. Florence develops into a mere preaching 
bore, while her conduct is so foolish as to alienate 
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the reader's sympathy. As we have said, the 
opening portion of the story has real merit. The 
unfolding of Florence's childish nature is delicately 
indicated, and the episode of her wanderings with 
“ the Children of Israel” is a charming bit of descrip- 
tion; but the author has unfortunately failed to 
sustain this level of excellence, and her style is apt 
to sink into something perilously resembling bathos. 
Probably nobody but herself will be able to expound 
this dark saying: 

The emotional instincts of women would long ago have 
rendered the sound bulwarks of the home to the variableness of 
natures unfit to bear the strain of combat in the field of life’s 
temptations, too rash to maintain standards upon which our 
civilisation rests in those hours when desire and self-interest are 
weighed against duty and right. 


This may be magnificent, but it is not literature. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Women’s Work” is the title of the latest volume in the 
series known as ‘‘ Social Questions of To-day.” It is a sensible 
and fairly well-informed survey of the position which woman 
has gained in modern England as a skilled labourer in a variety 
of callings. Medicine, science, higher education, literature, art, 
music, and journalism have opened their gates—not always with 
the best grace, it is trne—to her, and these pages show that she 
has not been slow to avail herself of the new opportunities of 
the age. The two ladies who are responsible for this book—Miss 
Amy Bulley and Miss Margaret Whitley—have evidently taken 
considerable pains to get at the actual facts; and they have had 
the good sense not to give undue prominence to questions 
bearing upon the political or social position of women in this 
survey of their industrial chances, Lady Dilke contributes a 
preface, which is written with judgment and tact; and in the 
course of it she lays stress upon the need of organisation and 
co-operation, and at the same time she shows that she is by no 
means oblivious to the existence of difficulties which are not due 
to prejudice or antagonism, but to natural laws. “ At the outset 
we are brought face to face with facts that show us that all 
employments are not equally suitable to men and women. Day 
after day we find child-bearing women compelled to labour 


after a fashion for which they are temporarily unfit, and which, 


is not only the frequent cause of permanent injury to their 
own health, but entails a heritage of disease, or of that feeble 
health which falls a ready prey to disease, in all their 
offspring.” Lady Dilke does well to insist on the fact 
that the highest interests of women in every sphere of 
life are indissolubly bound up with those of men. There 
is truth in the assertion that the difficulties of the indus- 
trial situation have been increased—so far, at least, as working 
women are concerned—by those who have such conscripts of toil 
that men are their rivals. ‘“ The wages of the husband and father 
being reduced by the entrance into his trade by the women who 
undersell him, the wife and mother needs must turn her back 
upon her home, and give her working day to make up the differ- 
ence. In this way the homes of our working classes are too often 
destroyed, and the health of future generations sacrificed.” The 
point of view which is taken up in this book is that the interests 
of men and women in the labour market are identical, and that, 
therefore, the only safe course for women is to consider their 
industrial position in the light of the general problem. The 
abridgment of the hours for work, the abolition of overtime, the 
regulation of wages, anda statute of limitation as to the number 
of apprentices, it is urged, are matters of primary moment which 
concern all workers without distinction of sex. The work of 
women in the centres of the Yorkshire and Lancashire textile 
trades is minutely described, and this section of the book is more 
satisfactory than the earlier chapters which seek to describe the 
literary, artistic, and professional achievements of women. 
Amongst suggested reforms are the regulation of out-work so as 
to enable the factory inspector to investigate the conditions 


* Women’s Work. By Miss A. Amy Bulley and Miss Margaret Whitley, 
with a Preface by Lady Dilke. Social Questions of To-day. London : 
Methuen & Co. Crown Svo. 

Jouxn Butt & Co. By Max O’Rell, author of “John Bull and 
his Island,”’ ete. Illustrated. London: Frederick Warne & Co. 
Crown Svo. 

One THovsanp AND One Anecpores. Arranged and edited by Alfred 
H. Miles, editor of ‘‘ The New Standard Elocutionist,”’ etc. mndon : 
Hutchinson & Co. Crown Svo. 

Tue Sexite Heart; Irs Symproms, SequeLe, anD TREATMENT. By 
George William Balfour, M.D., LL.D., Consulting Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. London: Adam & Charles Black. 
Crown 8vo. 

As You Lixe Ir. With Prefaceand Glossary, By Israel Gollancz, M.A. 
The Temple Shakespeare. London: J, M. Dent & Co. 18 mo. 
Tue Tamino or THE Surew. With Preface and Glossary. By Israel 
Gollancz. M.A. The Temple Shakespeare. London: J, M, Dent 

&Co. 18 mo, 





under which such labour is pursued, an extension of the Factory 
Acts so as to cover the case of laundresses, and the co-ordination 
of local and imperial authority. 

In his latest book, M. Max O’ Rell—who is becoming a citizen 
of the world—describes, in characteristic fashion, what he calls 
the “great Colonial branches” in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land,and South Africa of the old and well-established firm of 
“John Bull & Co.” There is shrewd observation in the book, 
much saucy badinage, many new, and a few racy, anecdotes, no 
lack of jaunty self-assurance, and sometimes a dash of caustic 
humour. Madame de Stael declared that travelling was a “ sad 
pleasure,” but Max O’Rell holds almost boisterously the opposite 
view. Scenery, quite evidently, bores him; but he is never 
tired of society—black, white, or yellow. He thinks it is only 
= to see John Bull in all his glory in the outposts of the 

ritish dominions, where the strange creature of pride and 
rejudice has plenty of elbow-room, and can therefore develop 
1is characteristic traits, none daring to make him afraid. His 
picture of John Bull as the man in possession of nearly all the 
choice corners and nooks of the globe is the more diverting since 
he never fails to paint into the background typical representa- 
tives in the shape of Kaffirs, Zulus, Maoris, Chinamen, Samoans, 
and outlandish folk. On the whole, Max O’Rell is a kindly 
satirist; but, like the Britisher at whom he pokes his fun, he 
has his prejudices. They are certainly not insular ones, but run, 
in fact, in just the opposite direction. He entirely fails to 
understand Puritanism, and seems to us to know nothing what- 
ever of the moral force which lies behind it. His cheap sneers— 
and some of them are not only cheap, but nasty—at the expense 
of those who seem to him to be righteous overmuch are, to say 
the least, in bad taste. Unluckily this kind of flippant animosity 
to English ideas of religion is somewhat ostentatiously paraded 
in the book, and gives to the whole record the stamp of smart 
vulgarity. 

“One Thousand and One Anecdotes” is a title which 
conjures up memories of the “Arabian Nights,” but the 
gathering spell is dissipated by an appeal to this odd medley 
of old stories, familiar witticisms, and stale jokes. Mr, Miles 
has gathered, in the course of years, into his commonplace book 
cuttings from all sorts of papers, magazines, and volumes, and 
this compilation of the good, the bad, and the indifferent is the 
result. Sheridan and Foote, Sydney Smith and Douglas Jerrold, 
Dean Swift and Rowland Hill, with other men of light, though 
not of leading, reappear and play their accustomed parts. On 
the whole, the old wit is better than the new, for it has more 
humanity in its heart and brighter laughter in its eyes, 
for the gay immortals of the past took, for the most part, an 
easy, kindly view of life, and were not addicted, in modern sense, 
to supercilious contempt. The man who can laugh at himself 
is always delightful. We do not know who the mysterious 
“ contemporary writer” is who is responsible for the following 
droll aneedote of that gentle and inimitable hamourist whom al] 
true lovers of English literature regard in the light of a personal 
friend. The scene is the East India House when Elia was 
dreaming and driving a quill. “I opened the little pew-door 
which enclosed Charles Lamb’s desk, and, being determined to 
introduce myself, I walked up to him and, hat in hand, said, with 
a respectful bow, ‘ Mr. Charles Lamb, I believe ?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
Lamb—showing feeling and coaxing at the same time his short, 
thin, grey whiskers—‘ yes, they call me Lamb yet, but I am old 
enough to be a sheep.” Perhaps Mr. Stanley had read the 
incident when he walked up—also hat in hand—to the grizzled 
and lion-hearted missionary hero of Central Africa on an historic 
occasion, and introduced himself with, “Dr. Livingstone, I 
presume ? ’—a circumstance which led a witty undergraduate to 
shout from the gallery in the Sheldonian when the author 
of “How I Found Livingstone” received his honorary degree, 
“Dr. Stanley, I presume ?’’ We wander, however, from Mr. 
Miles, but really his “ Thousand and One Anecdotes” suggest 
at least a hundred more. 

Disease, states Dr. G. W. Balfour, in his treatise on ‘‘ The 
Senile Heart,” frequently deranges the mechanism of the cardiac 
valves, and so places an actual or constructive obstacle in the 
way of the outward flow of the blood, and the result is that the 
heart, in its efforts to maintain the circulation, necessarily en- 
larges. This, he admits, is within common knowledge; but few 
people, he adds, realise that the loss of elasticity and other 
changes which the arterial system undergoes in the lapse of 
years between youth and age also cause a hindrance to the 
circulation, which has to be compensated in a similar manner. 
No man or woman, in fact, reaches advanced age without some 
degree of enlargement; it is of slow growth, gives rise to no 
symptoms, and is only discovered on medical inspection. When, 
however, after middle life, distressing weakness attracts attention 
to the heart, in the majority of cases the symptoms are entirely 
due to disturbance of nutrition and the consequent qualification 
of normal senile enlargement. In the struggle for existence, 
drugs, it is hinted in these pages, need to be mixed, like Opie’s 
colours, with brains; but, after all, it is attention to the little 
things of daily life that often turn the scale of health in the 

tient’s favour. Unluckily, the habits of a lifetime often stand 
in the way of successful treatment, and the physician finds his 
efforts defeated by the lack of self-discipline on the part of 
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the invalid. The therapeutics of the senile heart are admirably 
denoted in these pages, and many useful hints are also given 
for the benefit of the man who is neither a fool nor a physician. 

“The Temple Shakespeare ’—most dainty of editions—grows 
apace under Mr. Gollanez’s capable supervision. Two new volumes 
have just been published—As You Like It and The Taming of 
the Shrew. Shakespeare’s birthplace forms the frontispiece in 
the one instance, and a picture of the Globe Theatre, South- 
wark, in the other. As usual, the introductions are at once 
scholarly and pithy; the notes are sensible, exact, and neither 
Sauenedl nor pedantic; and, in each case, a useful glossary is 
added. 


AIDS TO LATIN VERSE-MAKING., 

PorTaRuUM Latinorum Inpex. By E. F. M. Benecke, London: 
Methuen & Co, 
GRANTED that Latin verses are read or written by few, the 
classical élite who so employ themselves are none the less a 
yaluable element in society. Mr. Benecke’s musical ear has 
served him well in the selection of a number of passages from 
the Roman poets, grouped under headings at as “ Love,” 
“ Night,” “ Ocean,” “ Blush.” Such an index is useful, because, 
to write good Latin verses, one must approach the subject from 
the Roman point of view ; and some such device as this is re- 
quired to give wings to the imagination. So far as publication 
is concerned, this is an original idea, although the pencil-marks 
in many a Corpus Poetarum Latinorum would show that the 
method is by no means a new one. The value of reference 
books like Roget and this before us depends largely upon the 
caution with which they are used. The best thing is that each 
man should do the work for himself; but the next best is 
to have it judiciously done for him. This book would bear ex- 
pansion, as it is hardly comprehensive enough in the number of 
subjects treated. However, what is touched is dealt with in a 
thorough manner—e.g. Love, every phase and property of the 
universal passion being wedded to artful diction ; and, so far as 
we have tested it, the collection omits no locus classicus on any 
subject, while less-known writers are often made to contribute 
their best. It is to be hoped that in a second edition the 
references may be given to the “Corpus” being issued by 
Messrs. Bell under the editorship of Professor Postgate, and so 
the necessity of having a variety of texts at hand avoided. The 
two halves of the book refer respectively to Hexameter writers 
and Elegiac writers, and among the latter two sixteenth-century 
poets, Joannes Secundus and Mnretus, are included. Mr. 
Benecke, with good reason, prefers Ovid to Vergil as a model 
for modern verse-writers. The book has also a value from the 
point of view of the development of Latin poetry. We find, 
plainly exhibited, the various treatment of the same subjects by 
different writers, and the use made of their predecessors by 
later poets. 
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